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ea century, put up the octagon lantern at the junc- 
) ¢ tion of the nave and principal transept, the 
Ke yilder. old tower having fallen: and in the next cen- 

oO 


tury Alcock and West put up the two chapels 

No. CCCCXXVIII. which bear their names, and are specimens of 
the last period of pointed architecture.* 

paral - ~| The Lady Chapel, which is peculiarly placed, 

SATURDAY, APRIL 19, 1851. on the north side of the choir, should on no 


——— account be missed by the visitor. It is a 


: , truly beautiful specimen of the decorated 
} b 
ONG bright days may now ° | period, though sadly disfigured: the arcade 


looked for, and we repeat the | 
seat tie sage Soe | and stalls around the walls are scarcely to be 


that our young readers should | matched for the beauty of their details, which 


EEE seize cach brief opportunities as | resemble in several respects those of the north 
occur, and be off with their sketch-books to > aap i, meee, oed. 

some of the fine old remnants of the past which | sn are ~ - oe ag wee 
stud the country. Health, recreation, and know- | eS ee ee ee ee me 
ledge may all be found thus. For the second restoration of the edifice: we shall take an 


.. | early opportunity to do so more in* detail. 
rm advocates: the provision 4 
se lvesiialeieteetinne P _Much has been done here at great cost, and 


of innocent amusement is of the utmost im-| more is now going on, including fitting up the 

portance to a state. organ in a gall th . olde ef 0 
4 gallery on the north side of the 
wy ~e Se tes pe choir (with a new stone staircase up to it), and 
Wherefore of comfort set up all thy sails : | a carved oak screen at the junction with the 
Without Gladness avails no Treasure. itransept. Mr. Scott is the architect engaged 

And if you will, however adverse the cir-| upon the work, and Rattee is the carver. 

cumstances and threatening the appearances, | Some of the stained glass, by the way, that 
you may ever “ smell the rose above the mould.” | has been put in is muzzy and bad; and the 
“ All work and no play” does not merely | experimental paintings in the south-west tran- 
make “ Jack a dull boy,” but an unhappy one, | 
and sometimes a dangerous. 
We had a delightful day, aided by fine weather | 


and a pleasant companion, last week at Exy, | nected with the cathedral at Ely,are some others 
which, out of the way as it once was, is now, by (remains of the old conventual arrangements) 
means of the Eastern Counties Line, readily | which are of considerable interest, and at 
accessible. A wander through the cathedral | the same time 


:' excellent specimens of their re- 
there, or indeed through any of our cathedrals, | gyective styles. Brisnop CRAWDEN’s CHAPEL 





ayant 








course, be removed. 





is full of interest, apart from the tangible jg one of the best of these, and of this we! 


beauties it presents; but the mind must be! now give an interior view.+ 

prepared to receive it. “There is a sense of} This chapel is a detached building to the 

hearing that the vulgar know not, and the/ south of the cathedral. It had for some 

voices of the dead breathe soft and frequent tO time been allowed to remain in a very 

those who can unite the memory with the | dilapidated state, but is now, together with the 
, »” 

faith. other parts of the cathedral, undergoing a 


The story of Ely is tolerably clear for nearly | careful restoration—and there are but few| 


1200 years back, when we see Etheldreda, the | specimens of the same date more deserving of 
virgin-wife, founding a religious establishment | preservation. Some time since in giving a 
there, the ruins of which may yet be traced. | view of the screen to Bishop Alcock’s chapel, 
We have the Danes burning her church in| we remarked that the work was too much 
870, and its re-dedication (after restoration) by crowded together : here we have the detail so 
Dunstan. Then we have Simeon, in 1081,| judiciously arranged that no portion of it is 
laying the foundation of a new conventual! jost, The chapel is about 30 feet in length, 
church, the present cathedral, and carrying On| by 14 feet in width: it is divided into four 
the works till 1093, when he died. Other | bays : the two nearest the east end are occupied 
bishops continued the work till 1189. How) by very good two-light windows : the third bay 
well these were done, the nave and transepts' has some splendid tabernacle work, with a 
bear witness. Of one portion of this Norman | small single light in the lower part—and so far 
work, the south-west transept, we gave an| the two sides of the building are alike; but the 
illustration a few weeks ago,* when we called fourth bay, on the south side, is merely a flat 
it, rightly, one of the most striking specimens | wall, with some remains of painting ; while, on 
of the architecture of the period that remains | the north side, the bay is partially occupied by 
to us. Northwold, in the first half of the! a doorway. The east window is of five lights, 
thirteenth century (1235 to 1252), built the| with good and somewhat curious tracery in 
presbytery. This man, says Bishop Godwin, | the head: this has been partially filled with 
was much commended for his house-keeping | painted glass, of very doubtful merit, which 


and liberality to the poor, “which may well | has been omitted in the drawing: the piscina | 


seeme strange, considering the infinite deale| and ambry are quite worthy of the other por- 
of money spent by him in building of his church | tions. The tile pavement is very excellent, of 
and houses. The presbytery of the cathedral | great variety, and in good preservation. The 
church he raised from the very foundation, and | geyices will be easily understood from the 
built a steeple of wood toward the Gallilee| drawing, except perhaps the floor to the altar, 
at the west end of the church.” The pres-! which has two figures (Adam and Eve) with a 
bytery is a magnificent specimen of Early tree and the Tempter between them. 

English : the sightof itis worth a journey of} Qur drawing can only give a general idea of 
& hundred miles. Alan de Walsingham, under the beauty of this chapel, but the most minute 
Bishop Hotham, at the beginning of the 14th 


* See p. 75, ante. 








* Tilustrations of Alcock’s Chapel will be found in Vol. 
| VII., p. 150. Exterior of the east end, Vol. V., p. 383. 
| + See p. 251, in our present number. 





sept are perfectly abominable, and will, of | 


Besides the buildings immediately con-| 


portions of its excellent and varied details 
will repay attentive examination. 

Alan de Walsingham was Crawden’s archi- 
tect, and commenced the chapel about 1321, 
It was little known before Mr. Wilkins illus- 
trated it in the Archeeologia (vol. xiv. p. 105), 
and even now it is seen but by few. 

At the bishop’s palace, hard by, Dr. Turton, 
the present excellent diocesan, has a very in- 
teresting collection of pictures; and having 
looked over these, and tasted at the adjoining 
hotel some of the noted eels, which, in early 
days, say some, gave a name to the place, we 
found our way to the station, and so to Lon- 
don. 








CAUSES AND CURE OF SMOKY 
CHIMNEYS.* 

The fourth cause of “ smoky chimneys” 
enumerated in our list (see page 68), is that of 
deficient capacity of flues. By the term capa- 
city, as here used, we mean general fitness for 
the intended purpose, and it therefore includes 
the questions both of form and size. 

First then as to form, of which there are 
two kinds, which have a direct bearing upon 
our subject, viz., transverse sectional form, and 
longitudinal form. 

As regards transverse sectional form, there 
exist ample proofs that the circular form is 
best, as far as relates to action, inasmuch as it 
contains the greatest amount of area with the 
least amount of periphery or outline; and 
therefore presents the least amount of internal 
surface to retard the current or “draught” by 
' friction, and it is also the best form for perfect 
|cleansing. The rectangular form of flue how- 
‘ever, if properly constructed in all other re- 
|spects, is sufficiently good for all practical 
| purposes, as regards action; and infinitely 
'superior, as regards economy of space in 
| building, facility of construction, and strength 
of the wall in which it is constructed. 

There is little room for error in the trans- 





| verse sectional form of chimneys, since either 


circular, rectangular, or in fact any other form 

| which admits of ‘sufficient area being given, 
‘will equally answer the same end. Not so, 
| however, with longitudinal form; and the im- 
perfect action of many chimneys, if properly 
investigated, might be traced to the want of 
due attention to this point. It may be laid 
| down as a general rule, that whenever a chim- 
| ney is made to deviate, in any degree, from a 
{straight line, it is a step taken in a wrong 
direction; for it is a fact sufficiently estab- 
lished in that branch of physical science which 
treats of the motion of fluids, that curves, 
elbows, projections, widenings, and contrac- 
tions in tubes, retard the passage of fluids 
| through them; and a chimney is a species of 
| tube, and subject to precisely the same condi- 
tions, as regards the passage of fluid through 
it, as @ gas-pipe or a water-pipe. 

In addition to the obstruction which sharp 
curves, or projections of any kind, offer to the 
current or “draught,” they also give rise to 
difficulties in the operation of sweeping, which 
are frequently the means of wyths being broken 
away, to the injury of the action of both flues, 
as explained at page 683. We have known one 
case in particular, where, on account of an 
awkward elbow, the chimney had to be swept 
from the roof; and the brush as frequently 
passed into and down a chimney of the adjoin- 
ing house, as down that which was under- 
going the operation. Curves in chimneys are, 
in all cases, most objectionable; and when cir- 
cumstances render them indispensable, they 
should be made from as large a radius as their 
position will admit of. 

It frequently occurs that chimneys which 
are faultless in respect to form, between fire- 
place and roof, are ruined by the form given 
to their tops. Zigzag chimney-tops may be 
seen almost everywhere; and we remember 
seeing, within the last few months, a stack of 
three flues, which was built as completely 
spiral as the blade of a screw-augur. Along 
with these two erroneous and fantastic methods 











Bee p. 212, ante. 
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of builling chimney-tops may be classed 
nearly the whole genus of metallic addenda 
which misdirécted ingenuity has devised. 
Were it not that their name is legion, we 
would have taken pleasure in giving diagrams 
of the chief of them, and in rendering trans- 
parent their fallacy. We must, however, con- 
tent with a passing remark that 
there is but one species of this numerous 
family that possesses any claim to notice : the 
rest ave all equally as absurd and erroneous in 
principle as they are outrageous to all rules of 
architectural symmetry. And even this one— 
the revolving hood or cowl—is unnecessary, as 
we wil! heseafter show; and quite as unsightly 
as any other of its kindred. 

The size of chimneys, i.e¢., their transverse 
area, is a point of equal, or even of 


ourselves 


sectional 


greter importance than that of form; and it 


is therefore most advisable that we clearly 
understand the nature of its relation to the 
action of chimneys. As we have already re- 


marked, a chimney is a tube, and is subject to 
the saine physical laws as any other tube used 
for conveying fluids. Now the flow of fluids 
through tubes is proportional to the velocity 
f the fluid and the transverse settional area 
of the tube,—7. e., if a tube of a given area 
passes a certain quantity of fluid through it at 
2 given velocity in a given time, and it be re- 
quired to pass the same quantity of fluid 
through another tube of only half the area, in 
the same time, we must increase the velocity 
of the fluid in a suitable proportion, and the 
require: result will follow. Let us further 
exemplify this principle by referring to the 
action of a 9-inch flue, the sectional area of 


8) 


which is 81 square inches; and suppose a 
current of smoke passing through it at a 


velocity of 10 feet per second, and carrying off 
thereby 38°75 cubic feet of smoke per minute : 
the same flue reduced to an area of 40°5 square 
inches, would only carry off 19°375 cubic feet 
per minute at the same velocity of current, 
t per second. In order, then, to 
carry off the former quantity, 38°75 cubic feet 
per minute, with the reduced area, we must 
increase the velocity of the current to double 
its former velocity, viz., to 20 feet pér second, 
We have practical demonstration of these 
facts in the case of all chimneys in which an 
accumulation of carbonaceous matter or soot 
takes place. For instance, the flue of an ordi- 
nary chimney, which we will suppose to be' 
perfect in its action in every respect when 
quite clear, and capable of carrying off 20 cubic 
feet of smoke per minute, in course of time 
becomes virtually reduced in area, by the accu- 
mulation of soot, until it is only three-fourths 
of its original size; and as the velocity of the 
current or “ draught” capable of being gene- 
rated by the fire, as already explained, remains 
the same, it follows that only three-fourths of 
the smoke, t. e. 15 cubie feet per minute, 
earried off, and the remaining 
feet per minute, of course, backs 


viz., 19 fee 


can he 
5 ew 


into the room, and the chimney then “ smokes 
for want of sweeping.” The sweep is sent for; 
. : : : 

the area of the chimney is restored to its ori- 


ginal proportions by the removal of the soot; 


and, the velocity of the current still remaining 
the same, the flue again becomes equal to its 
task of carrying off the 20 cubic feet per 


wiskiniin 
At page 3, vol. ix., we showed that a long 
chimney produces naturally, a greater velocity 
of current or “draught” than a short one, 
all other things being equal. A long chimney 
vill, therefore, carry off a greater quantity of 
smoke ina given time than a short one, their 
sectional areas being the same; and hence we 
often find that athird-floor chimney “ smokes,” 
whilst that of the ground-floor is faultless 
although the two may be similar in every re- 
spect except their lengths. . 
_ The form and size of the fireplace or open- 
ing into a chimney constitute a question of 
such importance as to merit especial considera- 
tion, We have seen (page 518, vol. viii.) that 
the rarefaction of air, which we will here 
repeat, is the primary cause of the action of 
chimneys, is produced by the air being brought 
inte contact with the fire; and it must, there- 
fore, be obvious that the closer the air ente 


rin 
a chimney can be brought to the fire t} : 


1€ more 
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perfect will be the rarefaction, and conse- 
quently the greater will be the velocity of the 
current or “ draught.” We see this fact fully 
exemplified in the action of air-furnaces—a 
brassfounder’s pit-furnace, forinstance—where, 
in consequence of ali the air passing into the 


chimney having first to pass through the fire, | 


rarefaction is produced in the highest degree ; 


and the current or “draught” becomes so | 
rapid and powerful as to be equal in effect to a| 


blast produced by mechanical appliances, as 
that of a fan-blower, or a pair of smith’s 
bellows. 

The form and size, or area, usually given to 
fireplaces seem almost to have been devised 
for the purpose of defeating the important 
operation of rarefaction, by admitting too large 
a proportion of air that has not been in imme- 
diate contact with the fire. The sectional area 
of the opening of an ordinary fireplace as at 
present constructed is generally from eight to 
ten times that of the chimney ; and the top of 
the opening is usually so far distant from the 
fire that the air enters at that point at a tem- 
perature not much above that of the atmos- 
phere; whereas it ought not to be less than 
from 100 deg. to 150 deg. Fahrenheit. 

In order more fully to establish the import- 
ance of the form and size of fireplaces in rela- 
tion to the question of rarefaction, we will 
compare the effects of different sized openings 
by aid of the diagrams, fiz. 14, where A and B 
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represent two fireplaces exactly similar in every 
respect excepting the distance from the top of 
the grate at a to the underside of the arch at 
b, that of A being nearly double the distance 
of the other. Suppose c and c torepresent the 
currents of atmospheric air flowing into the 
chimney, and it will at once be seen that a 
greater quantity of cold air would pass into A 
than into B; and therefore the rarefaction in 
A would be the least perfect of the two. But 
if we attach a plate or board to the front of 
the fireplace B as at C, fig. 15, so as to cover 
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Fig. 15. 
half the opening a 6, it will readily be per- 
ceived that the proportion of the current of 
cold air d passing the fire without being raised 
in temperature, would be smaller than in either 
of the previous cases, and the rarefaction would 
be proportionally more perfect. By closing 
the opening altogether, as at D, the current of 
air would be obliged to pass through the fire, 
and it would therefore become rarefied to the 
highest degree that this form of firegrate is 
capable of. This however, is unnecessary, as 
the degree of rarefaction produced would 
involve a consumption of fuel which, for ordi- 
nary purposes, would be excessive, The 
experiment can be tried very simply, and with 
little trouble, by placing any ordinary piece of 
deal board over the opening; and it serves to 


| Apri 19, 1851, 
lestablish the truth of the following proposi. 
tion, viz. the greater the area of the opening of 
the fireplace or firegrate the more likelihoo | js 
there of its chimney “smoking” for want of 


‘sufficient current or “ 
| versd. 
- 


draught,” and tio, 
TBa, 





A DESCRIPTION OF THE ANTIQUITIES 
OF POLA, IN ISTRIA.* 

Tue Paper on the Architectural Remains 
of the Roman Provinces, read at the com. 
mencement of this Session, recoinmends the 
examination of some of the Roman provineial 
towns in addition to that of the eternal city ; 
and it reminds us in the sequel, that in Dal. 
matia and Istria, among other provinces of the 
empire, monuments of much interest are to be 
| found. 
| Itis to the remains of a city in the last. 
| named province, that attention is now invited ; 
‘and a short notice of the town, its history, ang 
‘its monuments, may, perhaps, be acceptable, 
‘though the subject is without pretensions to 

novelty, and has already been fully treated by 
many well-known architectural writers. As jt 
is, however, only recently that facility of access 
to the district in which these remains are sity. 
ated, has been afforded by the establishment 
of Steam Navigation along the coasts of the 
Adriatic, many now present may not have 
visited Poulain Istria,and to them the opportunity 
is afforded of obtaining a correct idea of these 
antiguities, and of judging how far they are 
worthy of examination among the numerous 
other objects of interest, presented in the 
course of foreign travel, 
The town of Pola is situated at the head of 
‘a deep and capacious land-locked bay, near 
the southern extremity of the Istrian penin- 
sula, in a position to which in ancient times it 
_was greatly indebted for its maritime import- 
ance, and to which it still owes its imposing 
appearance when viewed from the harbour, 
| On entering the bay, says Allason, the n ag = 
nificent amphitheatre burst upon our view. 
''Paken in all its circumstances, it is an object 
which has no rival among those remains of 
‘former times which attract the researches of 
the antiquarian traveller. 
Like most places which have any claims to 
antiquity, its history commences in the rezions 
of fable, and claims fer its founders the 
emissaries despatched by -Eetes in search of 
Medea, after her flight from Colchis. Under 
this tradition may perhaps be typified the 
migration of a Thracian race from a peninsula 
called Istria, at the mouths of the Danube, who 
may have given to their new location the name 
which previously designated the land of their 
birth. 
The natural advantages of the port may 
have induced the Istrians to build Pola: at 
any rate, the inhabitants soon became adven- 
turous navigators, but at the same time addicted 
to piratical enterprises, for which, and their 
innate ferocity, they rendered themselves but 
too notorious. ‘Their lawless proceedings 
brought them into collision with the Romans 
about the year 180 B.c., by whom Istria was 
ullimately subjugated, and a colony founded in 
Pola to resist the attacks of the Liburnians 
_and Dalmatians. Its maritime importance was 
meanwhile not neglected, and a lively inter- 
course was kept up by sea with Ancona, 
Ravenna, and the rising town of Aquileia. 
Having taken the republican side in the civil 
| war subsequent on the death of Cesar, it was 
_ besieged and dismantled by Augustus, 42 B.C., 
and afterwards bestowed as a reward on his 
soldiers after the battle of Philippi, when it 
| was restored under the name of Julia Pietas. 
The fortunate position of the town on the 
grand lines of communication between Rome, 
Aquileia, Constantinople, and the different 
parts of the empire, added to the natural ad- 
vantages of its soil and climate, advanced it to 
a high state of prosperity in the time of the 
| Antonines, 161—172 of our era. ‘Taking the 
capacity of the amphitheatre to represent the 
amount of the population, we may conclude 
that Pola contained 25,000 inhabitants in the 
first century of the Christian era; but as its 


vena ——— 





“Read by Mr. C. C. Nelson, Fellow, at the Ordinary 
Meeting of the Institute of Architects, April 7. 
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greatest prosperity occurred at a later period, 

that number may be increased to 30,000, with- 
out exceeding the amount which the apparent 
extent of the city justifies. In the times of 
its splendour, Pola was a favourite and cele- 
brated place of retirement for the victims of 
reverses, either in war or in court favour. 

Having escaped the incarsions of the bar-| 
barians, and the ravages of Attila, the city 
continued to flourish till the termination of the 
Western Empire. A.D. 493 it became subject | 
to the Goths under Theodoric: from them 
Belisarius obtained possession of it for the 
Byzantine emperor, A.D. 539; but its Roman 
institutions remained undisturbed, and Ra- 
venna, the seat of the exarchate, having taken 
the place of the ruined Aquileia, Pola reaped 
the advantage of its relations with Italy. 
A.D. 789, under the Italian kingdom of Char- 
lemagne, it became the residence of the dukes 
of Istria. Soon after this period, accounts of 
internal contentions, pestilence, and famine, 
and the repeated attacks and spoliation of the 
Venetians, the Pisans, and the Genoese, fill the 
pages of its history. A.D. 1271, a descendant 
of the Roman family Sergii took possession of 
the castle, and assumed the name of Castro- 
pola; but A.D. 1331 Pola was surrendered in 
perpetuity to the Venetians, who were, how- 
ever, subsequently entirely discomfited by 
the Genoese in a naval action off the mouth 
of the harbour, a.p. 1379, when the latter 
demolished the town, and carried off the! 
bronze gates of the Duomo, with other plunder, 
to Genoa. In the lapse of years the town was 
gradually repeopled, though it still continued 
to suffer many vicissitudes from plague and 
the loss of its commerce. A.D. 1630, the Vene- ! 
tian citadel was erected on the site of the an- 
cient capitol and of the medieval castle of 
Castropola. In the next year occurred the last 
visitation of plague, which reduced the town 
to a state of the greatest desolation. On the 
dissolution of the Venetian republic, a.p. 1797, — 
it fell under the dominion of Austria, at which 
time the level portion of the ancient city 
only was occupied by hardly 600 inhabitants. 
A.D. 1805, the French annexed it to their 
newly-formed kingdom of Italy, and subse- 
quently, A.D. 1810, to France. The year 1813 
is the date of its restoration to the dominion 
of Austria. 

It would thus appear that the epoch of the 
destruction of ancient Pola must be placed in 
the fourteenth century, when the repeated 
assaults and capitulations of the city occa- 
sioned the spoliation of the buildings to sup- 
ply materials for repairing the walls. A French 
engineer, named Deville, is said to have built 
the fortress, erected in 1630, with the stone 
entirely obtained from the theatre; but the 
first act of spoliation would appear to have 
been committed on that building long before 
his time. The fortifications hastily thrown up 
in 1806 with the material nearest at hand, the 
poverty of the inhabitants, and the plunder of 
precious marbles committed by strangers, have, 
in modern times, further contributed to the 
destruction of the ancient monuments. Alla- 
son reckoned the number of the inhabitants at 
700 when he visited Pola, soon after the de- 
parture of the French: at present it is said to 
amount to 1,300 souls. 

In addition to the description already quoted 
of the striking appearance which meets the 
eye of the traveller on entering the harbour, 
it may be briefly stated that the present town 
if built on the slope of a hill, crowned by the 
Venetian fortress ; and that the amphitheatre, 
without the town, has all the effect in the dis- 
tance of a perfect and uninjured building. On 
landing at the port, and ascending to the town, 
the first object claiming attention is the Corin- 
thian temple erected by the colony, 19 B.c., in 
honour of Rome and Augustus. ‘This temple 
is prostyle, and consists of a cella of small 
dimensions (31 ft. 6 in. by 23 ft. 3 in. inter- 
naily), having ante at the external angles, a 
pronaos, and a pedimented portico of four 
columns in front, with two columns on the 
flanks, the angle column being reckoned 
twice. ‘I'he external dimensions taken on the | 
entablature over the columns are about 56 ft. 
long by 30 ft. wide. 


The shafts of the columns are formed of | 


variegated Istrian marble, resembling that 
called Cipollino. The capitals and bases are 
highly enriched, the latter being supported on 
a stylobate, about 5 feet in height, which is 
continued unbroken on the sides and back of 
the temple. The shafts of the columns are 


' plain, but those of the ante have five flutings 


on each face. The walls of the cella, and all 
other parts of the exterior, with the exception 
of the shafts, are of white marble. The enta- 
blature retains proofs of the highly enriched 
state in which this part of the building was 
originally executed, and the circular sunk 
panel in the tympanum of the pediment is 
supposed to have contained a bronze bust in 
relievo, or some other metallic embellishment. 
The style of the whole appears to justify the 
correctness of the date assigned to it—that of 
the Augustan era. Numerous sculptured frag- 
ments are to be seen in the Piazza in which the 
temple is situated. This part of the town must 
have undergone great changes since the date of 
Mr. Allason’s views, which convey the idea of 
the temple being placed in a kind of ruined 
garden, rather than on the side of the public 
piazza ; and we may thus learn to estimate the 
state of desolation which then existed in the 
heart of this once populous town. 

Parallel to the front of this temple, at the 
distance of ahout 70 feet, stood a similar 
edifice, of which the back portion of the cella 
alone remains: to this the name of the temple 
of Diana has been commonly assigned, but 
without any substantial reason. The temple 
of Augustus, after suffering from the effects of 
fire and neglect, was ultimately converted into 
a public granary, to which circumstance it 
owes it present state of preservation, which will 
be further secured by the more appropriate 
use to which it is now assigned, as a museum 
to preserve marble fragments and other anti- 
quities. 

Adjoining the temple of Diana the remains 
of the medieval palazzo publico, built a.p. 
1300, by the Castropola family ; the Baptistery, 
facing the Duomo, a Byzantine work, built on 
the plan of a Greek cross; and the Duomo 
itself, erected in the latter part of the fifteenth 
century, claim due attention. An inscription, 
recording the erection of a former church in 
the year 857, which appears on the wall of the 
present building, misled the celebrated Agin- 
court, who had not visited it in person, into 
the erroneous statement that this church is a 
type of the sacred architecture of Italy in the 
ninth century. In the Campanile adjacent, 
which was built in the latter part of the last 
century, numerous inscribed and sculptured 
stones are inserted. 

Quitting the town, on the way to the amphi- 
theatre, we observe the remains of anympheum, 
now covered over and used as a public washing 
cistern: it contains an abundant source of 
water, surrounded by semi-circular steps of 
Roman construction, after the fashion of a 
bath. The amphitheatre is situated at a short 
distance from the town, close upon the shore 
at the head of the bay. It is supposed to have 
been erected in the latter part of the first cen- 
tury of the Christian era, probably under the 
auspices of the Emperor Vespasian ; though 
one author, Stancovich, assigns to it a date 
previous to the reign of Augustus, an opinion 
which is at variance with the received account, 
that previous to his time Rome itself had only 
amphitheatres of wood. The building is 
placed, like the theatres of the ancients, on 
the side of a hill, a position which has enabled 
the architect to economise the construction of 
a very considerable portion of the artificial 
substructure, usually required in forming the 
seats for the spectators. It will be seen from 
the transverse section of the building, that 
while the half of the exterior which is next 
the shore consists of a basement, supporting 
two tiers of arcades and an attic, the other 
half on the higher level has only one tier of 
arcades and the attic. Though such a position 
was generally selected for the theatre, the in- 
stances are very rare in which it was adopted 
for the amphitheatre. 

So perfect does this building appear at a 
distance, very few stones of the external wall 
having been removed, that the total absence of 
all the usual internal arrangements and sub- 


structure, with a few trifling exceptions, which 
becomes visible on entering, is very striking: 
in fact the mere shell or outer wall alone re- 
mains, and so complete is the work of destrue- 
tion internally, that for many years it was the 
received opinion, that all the internal fittings to 
accommodate 20,000 spectators were entirely 
of wood. Evcavations by Carli, in the years 
1750—1788, by the French in 1810, by the 
Austrians in 1816—1821, and more care- 
ful researches, have brought to light proofs, 
that all the conveniences and appliances usu- 
ally found in the Roman amphitheatres at 
Rome, Verona, and elsewhere, were at one 
time to be seen constructed of stone or marble 
in the present building. Drawings and a de- 
tailed description of the seats which have been 
found, are given in the book of the Canonico 
Stancovich, and Canina’s work (Parte Ro- 
mana) presents a parallel of the whole edifice 
with others of like kind, in which it is restored 
in conformity with modern opinions and recent 
discoveries; but this author has committed an 
error in representing two tiers of arcades on 
both sides of the building in the transverse 
section. 

Previous to the excavations by Carli, many 
eminent travellers and authors, misled by the 
position of the building on the side of the hill, 
and having no assistance in the shape of ap- 
parent internal fittings, by which to form a 
correct opinion, supposed that it was a theatre, 
of which the portion at the higher level formed 
the auditorium, and the lower part, with the 
additional arcade and basement, the usual fixed 
scene. Martire di Angera, in 1501, fell into 
this mistake, which was afterwards adopted by 
Maffei, in 1728, till, finding difficulties in 
reconciling his hypothesis with the existing 
remains, and knowing that an undoubted 
theatre actually stood in the immediate vicinity, 
he was induced to regard them as those of a 
magnificent palace. 

The plan of the amphitheatre is elliptical, 
the longer axis measuring 436 and the shorter 
one 346 feet. The exterior wall, which alone 
remains, is divided into 72 arcades, of which 
the two forming the main approaches at each 
end of the longer axis, are wider than the 
others. ‘The four projections, each occupying 
the width of two arches and three piers, con- 
stitute another peculiarity in the external 
elevation, into which they are at intervals in- 
troduced, and have been the origin of further 
mistake with early writers. Serlio, 1551, 
believing the fittings to have been of wood, 
took them for buttresses to the shell of the 
fabric. Maffei considered them part of the 
scenic decoration of the theatre, forgetting that 
they are hidden from view on the inside of 
the building. The received opinion now is, 
that they contained stairs, giving access to the 
upper parts of the building which were as- 
signed to the lowest classes of the spectators, 
and to the terrace roof, on which the men 
appointed to manage the velarium, or awning, 
were stationed. 

‘The construction of these stairs is detailed 
in the fourth volume of Stuart and Revett’s 
Antiquities. The access to the other portions 
of the interior are considered to have been 
similsr to those adopted in the other amphi- 
theatres, with such modifications as the pecu- 
liar position on the slope of the hill rendered 
necessary. 

The general arrangement and subdivisions 
of the seats, the corridors, entrances, the 
arena, &c. in the Roman amphitheatres, is too 
familiar to require a lengthened notice, and the 
work by Canani, already mentioned, may be 
referred to with advantage for anv further 
information on the subject. The marble «ats 
of this building, which are now preserved in 
the Museum at Pola, have names and num- 
bers inscribed on them, with divisional lines, 
which give about fifteen inches in width to 
each sitting. 

From the peculiar position of the building, 
great care was necessary to provide ample 
means to convey off the heavy rains, which, 
rushing down on it from the impending 
superior slope might, when added to the 
quantity falling over the whole surface of the 
interior, flood not only the arena, but also the 
galleries and corridors. All due precautions 
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seem to have been taken, by constructing a 
heading drain to receive the water from the 


hill on the outside of the building at the high- | 


est level: this drain communicated by means 
of channels, which also carried off the water 
from the upper circles, with a drain next the 
podium of the arena: this latter drain received 
2lso the internal water, and conveyed the 
whole by subsidiary channels to a main drain, 
which communicated at once with the sea 
shore. ‘I'he rain-water from the main cornice 
outside was discharged at once through the 
apertures formed in the cornice at certain 
intervals. 

The requisite public conveniences seem to 
have been placed in proper positions in the | 
corridor, with smaller conduits leading from | 
them to the larger drains. 

Stancovich gives a calculation of the quantity 
of water which it might have been necessary 
te convey off at one time, and this appears to | 
be so considerable, as to produce the con- | 
sideration, whether a large excavation found 
in the centre of the arena might not have been 
intended to receive the rush of water, and to 
prevent the overflow of the drains by the| 
quantity suddenly poured into them. It is) 
believed that the main drain to the shore is' 
immediately connected with this excavation. | 
In this excavated space there are piers, both | 
square and round, which it is supposed sup- 
ported the floor of the arena. Naumachia would 
hardly have been introduced into an amphi- 
theatre situated on the shore of a land-locked 
bay, which would have afforded the best 
natural basin to receive the vessels destined 
for the mimic combat. But the exact destina- 
tion of the above-named excavated space, and 
whether it was, perhaps, intended to receive 
the beasts placed in cages, as in the Flavian 


he placed his building in so striking and 
picturesque a position.* 





SOME OF THE IMPEDIMENTS TO THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF ARCHITECTURE.t 
THAT the position at present held by archi- 

tecture is not that most agreeable to its pro- 

fessors, most of them will readily concede, 
though upon the causes of that position I do 
not look for the same unanimity. Many will 
be disposed to think that the fault lies wholl 
with the public, and will descant at lengt 
upon the coarsely utilitarian and mercenary 
tastes of the day, and the absence of any re- 
fined esthetic cultivation ; and they will forbid 
the indulgence in brighter anticipations until 
the Greek Kalends, if, indeed, they do not 
positively affirm that the golden age of archi- 
tecture is altogether past. 

But I am not disposed quietly to sit down 
under so depressing a conclusion, and one 
which I feel is likely to be as unjust towards 
the public as it is calculated to prove injurious 
to the proper cultivation and further develop- 
ment of the art we have adopted. I fear that 
the words “further development” will be re- 
ceived by some with a species of quiet wonder 
that any one should be found indulging in a 
belief so utopian as that architecture is capable 
of further development. Be that as it may, it 
cannot be injurious for me to attempt to distin- 
guish how much of the present condition of 


|architecture is due to the profession, and how 
| much to the public. 


And as in the observations I am about to 
offer I shall adopt the barrister’s privilege, and 
indulge in considerable freedom of remark, 
wish it to be distinctly understood that I do 
not adopt the barrister’s license—that I make 





amphitheatre, are still matters'for consideration. 

To convey an idea of the comparative size 
and capacity of this amphitheatre, it may be 
stated that the dimensions of the Coliseum are 
stated to be 626 by 517 feet, with accommoda- 
tion for 87,000 spectators sitting, and 20,000 
additional, standing; of the amphitheatre at 
Verona, 506 by 405 feet; of the amphitheatre 
at Nismes, 437 by 332 feet, with accommoda- 
tion for 24,200 spectators sitting; of the am- 
phitheatre at Pola, 436 by 546, with accom- 
modation for 26,000 spectators sitting, and 


4,000 additional standing. 


But the number of spectators here given 
seems to have been calculated upon a some- 
what inadequate allowance of space to each | 
person; and Maffei, allowing 1 ft. 6 in. to each | 
Sitting, supposes the capacity of the amphi- | 
theatre at Verona, the next in size to that at 
Rome, to have been not more than sufficient , 
for 22,000 spectators sitting. 

The details contained in the fourth volume | 
of Stuart and Revett’s Antiquities are so | 
ample, as to render it unnecessary to do more | 
than to refer to them for more intimate ac- | 
quaintance with the style and peculiarities of | 
this building. It may, however, be permitted | 
to observe that, in many respects, the design | 
and execution hardly equal the goodness of | 
the material. It would appear, however, that 
the Romans, in building their amphitheatres, 
seem to have studied rather the general effect | 


no personal allusions,—but speak only of prin- 
ciples and conduct, without reference to the 
| persons by whom they are supported. 


| When urging the claims of our profession 


|to courteous and respectful treatment, such 


| as is usually accorded to the legal and medical 


professions, I have been told that such claims 
{would be valid if admission to its practice 
| were guarded by the ordeal of an examina- 


(ton ; but that so long as it is open to any 
comer or goer, be he builder or tailor, cobbler 


| or ship-broker, its members must submit to 
'the unworthy treatment at present too fre- 
I am sure, for the 


; quently meted to them. 


| reason assigned, that the gentleman who thus 


hypothetically admitted the claims to courteous 
and equitable consideration, quite misunder- 
stood the advantages to be secured by an 
examination ; but still I think that this sug- 
gestion, which has been frequently made, is 
worthy of more consideration than it has yet 
received. 

The esthetic elements of architecture are 
too subtle to be submitted to the rude ana- 
lysis of question and answer, especially as we 
have no standard by which the student’s con- 
ceptions of beauty may be adjusted; but his 
scientific and business-like talents and expe- 
rience are as easily determined in architecture 
as in medicine or law, or in the departments 


| of learning at an university. Aspirants to the | 


ministry in the church are examined upon 
their attainments in the various branches of 


1} 


to be produced by the mass, than to have | ; ; . 
attended to high finish or refinement in the | ©4798 required in their sacred calling; but 


detail; and it must also be borne in mind, | "0 0M® attempts to gauge the depth of their’ 


age. But in the absence of an examination 
much may be done towards impressing the 
public with a sense of the claims of our 
profession to respectful treatment by the 
personal conduct of each practitioner. No 
man can long pursue an_ independent 
and upright course without earning the 
respectful regard of most of those who come 
into communication with him; and if every 
architect would steadily pursue such a course, 
the respect accorded to each would be gradually 
extended to all. At present, I fear that the 
eagerness of professional rivalry too frequently 
induces a forgetfulness of that high-minded 
chivalry which should animate all who devote 
themselves to the ministry of the beautiful; 
who aspire, however humble their talents or 
opportunities may be, to emulate the noble 
efforts of their brilliant predecessors. We look 
not for highmindedness from the sordid man; 
for sublimity or nobility from the ignoble and 
mean. 

‘he management of public competitions js 
frequently adduced as evidence of the univer. 
sally low appreciation of architecture; but I 
rather regard it as indicating the absence of 
self-respect on the part of the profession. If 
a man makes a purchase of any kind, he gene- 
rally has submitted to him a variety of pat- 
terns or designs from which to make his 
selection. That there is great pleasure in the 
exercise of choice is proved by the enormous 
| time which ladies consume in shopping, gentle. 
/men at the wine-merchant’s, and both at the 

silversmith’s, upholsterer’s, or paper-hanger’s, 
| Now, as the public are allowed so much choice 
| when only spending a small sum, they look for 





/at least as much where the outlay is so serious 
‘as in building operations; and I am not sure 
|that when a man first employs an architect, he 
‘has not a vague sensation of surprise that he 
/cannot inspect several yards of designs, and 
have any that he likes cut off to order; but, at 
‘any rate, he is quite determined to have a 
choice in so weighty an affair as a building. 
|The lady’s dress may beirreparably torn at the 
first ball, and the wine unmistakeably corked 
|when decanted, but the house will probably 
|endure for many generations: if deliberation 
_ be required in the choice of the former, whose 
‘interest is so temporary, how much should it 
| be exercised in the more enduring. It is also 
_to be remembered that no specific charge is 
| made by the tradesman, however extensive the 
choice, or whatever trouble may be given; 
but though only one architect be employed to 
prepare a variety of designs to order, he will 
require some remuneration for his trouble; 
and though the amount may be extremely 
inadequate in his own estimation, his employer 
will probably have a very different opinion. 
It was a happy thought, therefore, that of 
inviting a woe of architects to compete for 
& premium, the amount of which should be 
very much less than the usual professional 
charge; for thus not only is money saved, but 
time also; and a greater variety of choice is 
| secured, for the designs of fifty architects will 
exhibit more variety than fifty designs by one. 
| Let us take a case by way of illustration, 
and see how “competitions” injure the pro- 
fession. 
A committee is appointed to obtain designs 
for a building which is to cost, complete, say 
6,0001. If one architect be employed, his 


‘di 3 herent piety, the extent of their charity, the strength | 
that the building under consideration is the | of their fortitude, the earnestness of their calf. 
| denial and self-devotion, ‘without the posses- 
sion of which qualities their office sinks from 
a position the most sacred to that most pro- 

fane. And so in architecture: there is no 
difficulty in testing mathematical acquirement, 
the knowledge of the strength and stress of 
‘materials, or the rules of proportion; the 
;amount of ecclesiological or archeological 
lore; and the capacity for devising the most 
convenient arrangement of limited space; or 
of meeting the accidental requirements of 
peculiar localities; though it is hopeless to 
determine how far the student is suited to 
become a minister of beauty, an exponent of 
that divine sympathy which knits into perfect 
accord the most cultivated minds of every 
* To be continued. 


| _ + Read by Mr. Boult at the Liverpool Architect d 
Archeological Society, April 2. a ee 


work of an age some 150 years posterior to 
the Augustan era. 

_An inscription confiding the building to a 
Venetian senator, which appears on the walls, 
was occasioned, it is said, by a proposition 
seriously made to batter down the building 
with cannon—which was fortunately defeated 
by the urgent representations made by the 
citizens to the Venetian senate, 

In respect to situation, this building has a 
decided advantage over the other Roman am- 
phitheatres, and the drawings now exhibited 
show that it is so well placed in connection 
with the accessories to a well-conceived com- 
position—the whole being, considered as a 
picture,—that the architect may be supposed 
to have had something beyond mere econom 
of labour and materials in view when, like the 
designer of the Sicilian theatre at Taormina, 





charge for a design, working drawings, specifi- 
cation, and contractor’s estimate would be 
25 per cent. or 1507. But if, instead of going 
to one architect, the committee advertise for 
designs, and invite the profession at large to 
compete for a premium of 50/., they are likely 
to obtain fifty designs, with bond fide estimates 
(or such as profess to be so), for the 50/.: in 
other words, they have a very much more 
varied choice of designs for one-third of the 
regular cost; and, after all, can confide the 
execution of the work to some favoured prac- 
titioner, who will readily consent to have his 
5 per cent. muleted of the 50/.; and if the 
committee manage well, they will very likely 


obtain a larger discount off the commission. 
Now, what have the committee done? In 

what manner have they acted? Why, they 

are shrewd men of business, who know how to 





get twenty shillings’ worth for a pound, Ar- 
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chitects, perhaps, will consider them illiberal, | door, be the disease under which he is sinking | form a very disrespectful, not to say contemptu- 
arene 9 and deficient in a proper appreci-|ever so singular, and the danger ever so, ous, opinion of the profession. 
ation of the high office of art; but people in imminent, he does not invite the doctors to a| Now, in the high and palmy days of art, 
general will say that the committee are quite | competition, and offer a premium of 10/. or} either in Greece or Italy, different eminent 
right to get as much as they can for their|20/. for the best prescription; but he has a/ masters founded or adopted various schools, 
money ; and the architects will again say that | consultation of two or three, or perhaps half a | each practising its own peculiar style, and each 
this is only additional evidence of the wide- | dozen of his own, or his friends’ selection, pays | with its own recognised head, who had his full 
spread deficiency of call esthetic feeling. To) each his proper fee, and then lives or dies as | staff of assistants; and as these would neces- 
this general accusation I venture to take ex- | it may happen. | sarily vary in talent and experience, the divi- 
ceptions: it is not the committee or the public} If an attorney have a cause in Chancery or| sion of labour,—that prime secret of pre- 
who are principally in error, but the profession. | any other court (of course, if he be a fortunate | eminence in every pursuit,—was more readily 
So long as architects hold themselves and their | man it will be in the former), he does not think | attained than in the present day, when every 
art so very cheaply, that they will not only| of offering 5/. or 50/. for the best opinion, | architect is pat to be an admirable 
rush into any public competition, and em-| but, according to the nature of the case, he| Crichton, “a perfect monster, which the world 
barrass the committee with a surfeit of choice, | chooses his counsel, gets the opinion, pays for, ne’er saw;” not only thoroughly acquainted 
but will demean themselves so far as to in-/it, and enters it in his ledger to the debit of with all the fine arts in theory and general 
trigue for permission to submit a design, even | his client. He allows no considerations of the effects, but perfectly grounded in all their 
though it be known that an architect is already | difficulties to be enccuntered by young and _ respective details: of knowledge more extended 
in consultation, they should not be surprised | unknown barristers to interfere with that’ than was required by Vitruvius; prepared to 
if they are treated with some of the contempt | routine which experience has shown to be the design in every style which has ever prevailed 
such mean and paltry conduct deserves. If) best for all the parties concerned ; but leaves “ from Indus to the pole,” whether the edifice 
we do not —— ourselves and each other, | Mr. Briefless and Mr. Done-up to bide their be a series of wine-vaults, like the rock-cut 
and act towards each other with the courtesy time. So in the church and the army and/| temples of Ellora,—a palace of industry, after 
such a feeling induces, we cannot be surprised navy: in none of these are there competitions | the temple of Karnak,—a refreshment saloon, 
if the public follow the example afforded by like those to which architects are liable: the like a Chinese pavilion,—or a Swiss cottage in 
architects, and are deficient in their respectful | ordinary spirit of competition which pervades the fens of Lincolnshire: to say nothing of 
treatment of the profession. |all businesses of course influences these : | churches, strictly ecclesiological; club-houses 
Let us look at competitions in another view. the church has its simony, and the army and offices a la renaissance; castellated gaols, 
According to the hypothesis of architects, all its purchased promotions ; but there are the’! and Grecian court-houses. Now it must be 
the public are ignorant of architecture, par-' usual accompaniments of connexions and manifest, and that without depreciating the 
ticularly building committees ; and there never money. But architectural competitions are talent of the present race of professional men, 
was a competition in which the selection was! sui generis: their best plea (professionally , that the architect of past time, who confined 
made strictly according to the merits of the speaking), that of affording openings to, himself to the development of one style, giving 
design, or the conditions laid down by the young men of talent, who would otherwise | to its rudimentary forms the expressions which 
committee in their instructions : consequently |‘‘bloom unseen, and waste their fragrance naturally sprang from idiosyncracy or circum- 
there is no use in engaging in a competition on the desert air,” and all that nonsense, I be- | stances, would probably attain a higher reach 
without the advantage of a friend at court. lieve to be entirely fallacious. In the first of excellence in the particular school to which 
According to the practice of architects, com- place, I never knew of an architectural com- | he confined himself; and having a good staff 
petitions are such fine opportunities for petition in which the selection was made in of competent assistants, he would be able to 
achieving distinction, it is quite worth while’ strict accordancewith theconditions prescribed, supervise a much greater extent and variety of 
to devote a considerable amount of time and or in which there were not strong grounds for, work than if he were embarrassed with all the 
money, in order to obtain admission into the suspecting the existence of secret influence; details of each separate building; and the 
lists; and the amount of talent each com- | unless there be exceptions in the St. George’s assistants, by changing their engagements 
petitor possesses is so overwhelming, that he Hall and Assize Courts competitions in this from time to time, would be able to study the 
is quite certain of taking the judgment of the town; but these exceptions prove the rule. It/ different character of every school, until they 
committee (although they are hypothetically is seldom that the business is conducted in so| had adopted some one of those existing, or 
unequal to a pe ale and that, conse-  barefaced a manner as at the Ipswich grammar | had acquired materials from which to develope 
quently, the committee are most impartial and school; but generally speaking, the successful a new style. 
competent. And so long as the profession man has some friend or Scotch cousin onthe, I see no force in the argument, sometimes 
offer such practical evidence of their faith in | committee, to whose good offices he is indebted | used, that the position of the modern architect 
committees, can we wonder if committees and | for success ; clearly showing that it is not the is rendered difficult from the variety of styles 
the public adopt a testimony so flattering to friendless young man who succeeds, but he now existent. I do not think that the Free- 
their self-love? It matters not to these gen-| who has interest, and for him the competition, masons experienced this difficulty. When 
tlemen that the fifty designs have cost, at a may be a suécessful blind. | Lalys, who was architect to Neath Abbey and 
low estimate, 500/. actually expended out of! I believe that, generally speaking, architects Henry I., practised architecture after his re- 
the pockets of the profession: that is no con- begin to practise at too early an age. It not turn from the Holy Land, I find no record of 
cern of theirs: if architects like to engage in’ unfrequently happens that shortly after the) his ever building an Egyptian Hall like that in 
speculations of this kind, and the public expiration of his articles, the tyro takes an Piccadilly; or that he put an obelisk instead 
benefit by the monomania, is it likely that the office, paints up his name, hires a boy, and of a spire on a church tower; and although he 
public will forego the advantage? If we were then sits down to wait for business. Who can and other medieval architects must have seen 
in similar circumstances, should we act dif- | wonder if he finds the public chary of their or heard of the works of ancient Rome, if not 
ferently ? | faith in his great abilities? Iam sure I have not those of ancient Greece, they did not 
Various suggestions have at times been’ no wish to under-rate them, but fear they are attempt to revive an effete style, but, satisfied 
made for placing competitions on a basis of unsupported by experience, that pabulum vite of its unsuitability to time and place, they con- 
greater equity, but I do not think that the of success. I have no doubt that he is avery tented themselves with pursuing the track 
system is capable of any such amendment: it competent draughtsman, particularly in eccle- commenced by their ancestors, and you know 
is radically bad, and should be abolished alto-  siastical architecture; that he can make good to what grand and beautiful results that track 
gether. Experience has so satisfied me of the caricatures and illustrations; copy a speci- led those by whom it was steadily, and through 
general incapacity of committees to select the fication, though unable to write one, and centuries, pursued !* 
best design from any number that may be square dimensions with accuracy and despatch. | 
submitted, that I carefully avoid engaging in But these acquirements, manifold though they | THE PORTLAND GALLERY, REGENT- 
competitions except under very peculiar cir- be, and the results of five or six years’ pupilage, | STREET 
cumstances. Were designs sent in with the do not make an architect,—they scarcely con- T en wae ta f pager” “pti f the 
f each competitor legibly affixed stitute the undeveloped rudiments of one. | HE private view of the exhibition of the 
ee ee ee “e ee ae . : oy eee 61 National Institution of Fine Arts,” on the 
thereto, and publicly exhibited before selection,| The fact is, we want schools of architecture, 12th j - srously and well attended : 
the opportunity for a public introduction might offices in which the principal has the ambition | +=") 19S, Was Dumeroustly ane hee porch 
7 i : . : ‘ aie — |a crowd filled every room, and comprised many 
yield some consolation for disappointment, not only to accumulate money, to make alucra- ©." das teal aes wechendaaaa eanieansd Gane 
and redeem labour and money from utter loss. tive business, but to practise architecture, and cae as well as notorious persons : artists, 
hi : om oo vaanmmmlich the lat, literary men, pretty women, priests, prelates, 
But whilst the award is made by a synod pro- educate architects ; and to accomplish the lat- |’ 1 peers, were singularly mixed; as our 
verbially irresponsible, who in their corporate ter it is manifest that he must offer his pupils oc will nao yee a oe that at pn 
capacity are troubled with no tenderness of and assistants adequate inducement, pecuniary siesuinan tii Bishop ol Laedam Cordinal Wises 
conscience, not even with a sense of honour, and otherwise, that they may stay with him; d F "cant ya 
: ; “hexane” i .. |man, an ather Gavazzi were standing 
whilst the names of competitors are unknown, but this I fear is very far from the usual prac- shnehies 40: chatiien’ 
or are only revealed through the indiscretion of tice (I mean in London and throughout the | : - : ; 
Tne = | We notice with great pleasure the steady 
an honorary secretary, and whilst such re- country): architects, though professors of a rogrese of this institution, and congratulate 
peated attempts are made to lower the respect- liberal art, screw their assistants just as much inte on ha oe promise gyeen thet 








ili i /. any or tradesman screws his; ' te ‘ ; 
ability of the profession, and reduce the suffi- as any merchant r | their exhibition will become one of real national 


ciently low scale of remuneration, I consider 
that all who so compete betray the best interests 
of the whole body, and act injuriously each for 
his own interest. 

The system of architectural competitions is 
entirely without analogy in any other profes- 
sion: it is so very peculiar “none but itself 
can be its parallel.” If aman be at death’s 


consequently, the number of practising archi- 
tects increases in a ratio much greater than 
the amount of business to be shared amongst 
them; and as drowning men catch at straws, 
many of them jump at a competition, or any- 
thing else which gives a glimmer of business. 
Unfortunately their conduct reacts upon older 


practitioners; and so altogether the publie+ 


| interest, and only second in importance to that 
|of the Royal Academy. 

The increasing difficulty of procuring a 
favourable position on the walls of the 
| Academy, or of the contemporary societies, will 
|doubtless induce many rising members of 


| 
j —_-: 





* To be continued. 
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the profession to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to have their performances properly 
seen, which is afforded by the new institution, 
so that an augmentation of excellence may be 
anticipated. In the present exhibition there are 
many good and few really bad pictures. — 

Mr. R. S. Lauder, R.S.A. is very prominent: 
no one understands better than he does the 
theory and practical resources of colour. The 
free use of the “chromatic scale,” rendered 
subservient by his knowledge of the value of 
middle tone, singularizes him wherever present. 
His (61) “Christ walking on the sea” is, 
however, less remarkable for this than for the 
simple and religious feeling with which it has 
been conceived. All must admire the spiritual 
and grand expression of the head, the quiet 
majestic position, and the extremely clever 
management of the light. It isa fine picture, 
and can scarcely be viewed without emotion. 

(194), “* Christ denied by Peter” (by the 
same artist), is more remarkable for its 
fine colour and management of light and 
shade: the reflection from the fire, on 
which all the light depends, is singularly 
truthful. We are not quite satisfied with 
the expression of the principal figure: less of 
rebuke and physical suffering, and more of 
dignified sorrow, would better accord with the 
text. Still as a work of art it deserves a high 
place. (281), “ John the Baptist in the 
Wilderness,” is as beautifully, though more 
carelessly painted. (256), A graceful embo- 
diment of Tennyson’s vagarie, “ The Lady 
of Shallott,” is admirable for all the qualities 
that signalize his style, and helps to make 
this member’s contributions an exhibition in 
themselves. 

Mr. J. E. Lauder, R.S.A. has produced a 
vigorously painted illustration of “ The Edict 
of Leo the Iconoclast” (43), a fine picture, 
but a little disagreeable in colour. He also 
contributes (506), “‘ The Widow,” a loosely, 
but cleverly, painted Interior, and several 
works of minor importance. 

(32), “ Destruction of Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum,” by L. W. Desanges, belongs to the 
Martin and Danby school. It is a little in- 
comprehensible, but evinces both ambition 
and talent. We like him better in his more 
recognised style. (1), “ Corinna, the Lyric 
Muse.”’ (55), “ The Favourite.” (157), “A 
Study,” and several portraits freely and grace- 
fully painted, with now and then an unrea- 
sonably strong commingling of lamp and 
moonlight, assist the collection, but are 
scareely up to what he can do. 

An extravagana by a P.R.B. (177), an 
“Incident in the Life of St. Elizabeth, of 
Hungary,” by J. Collinson, which needs 
a quotation in the catalogue, shews 
many good points, obseured by studied 
ugliness, and furnishes another instance 
of painstaking mistaken enthusiasm. The 
interior of the Cathedral, the pavement, with 
its brasses and other separate portions well 
painted, are spoilt by the introduction of a 
number of meaningless hideous dolls, as far 
from nature as much of the picture is from art. 
The thought and earnestness shown in the 
work, however, save it from condemnation. 
In another specimen of the school (53) “ The 
Banishment of Hamlet,” all redeeming quali- 
ties have been studiously and very efficiently 
discarded.—(2), “The Death of the venerable 
Bede,” by R. Burchett, is an unpleasant sub- 
ject, but has something in its execution that 
promises good things. 

21), “ The Swing,” W. Underhill, a Wool- 
merish interpretation of Reynolds. The happy 
childish glee of the occupier of the swing is 
successfully life-like; but the colour through- 
out, more especially in the flesh tones, is too 
violent. With careful constraint over a striking 
predilection for this dangerous indulgence the 
artist has abilities that, if properly dir ; J 

P ; ; peny ecte: 
will entitle him to a good position. , 

a Liyn Idwal, North Wales,” S. R. 
Percy. A beautiful landscape : the translucent 
water and an exquisitely painted foreground 
place this picture high in our estimation. The 
artist’s best picture, however, is undoubtedly 
(250) *Summer—Storm clearing off.” If a 
ana — to truth, a wonderful facility 

git, and a happily chosen subject 





re the essentials of a fine picture, this is one. THE NEW BUILDINGS BILL. 

The dividing and disappearing clouds,—the; 4 pnepurartion of the Master Carpenters’ 
lightning-stricken trees, with the branches:| Society, consisting of Mr. Higgs, Mr. Stephen 
borne down by the weight of their rain-loaded | Bird, Mr. Eales, and Mr. George Bird, had an 
foliage, —the sullen quietude of the water, with |; nterview with Lord Seymour on the Sth inst, 
all its play beaten out of it, still overhung by | phe members urged strongly upon Lord Sey. 
a dark enshadowing cloud,—the freshness of | our’s notice their objections to the appoint. 
the river herbage shining with crystal drops,— | ment of a barrister to administer the powers 
are all portrayed in such an earnest unaffected of 4 Buildings Bill; but after hearing the ob- 
style as to divide admiration between nature jections for some time, his lordship replied 
itself and the power of the artist. We must |“ ‘That he thought the House of Commons the 


warn Mr. Percy, nevertheless, against repeat- 
ing himself in his smaller works ; these are too 
often alike. 

(49), “An English Brook—Coming Shower,” 
A. W. Williams. Not so successful in regard 
to subject-matter as his work of last year: the 


picture relies mainly upon the faithful presenta- 


tion of its circumstances ; beautifully painted 

as it is, it fails to interest. (211), “ Snowdon ” 

is a capital specimen, full of light and air. — 
To enumerate all the works by the family 


bearing the last name would extend our re-| 


marks further than — practicable. 
That Nature has been their guide, their many 
contributions severally demonstrate. 

Mr. Dighton is one of those who delight in 
the rugged and uncivilized. (3), “ The Falls of 
the Ogwen” looks to have been painted on 
the spot. 

(18). “ Lime-kiln in the Highlands,” by H. 


M‘Culloch, R.S.A., is painted with a masterly | 


hand. 

In fruit and still life Mr. Duffield almost 
equals Lance in finish and clear rich colour. 

Mr. Niemann has established himself as an 
imaginative and poetical landscape painter by 
his “ Heath Scene from Macbeth’ (319). It 
is painted with the firmness and power of an 
accomplished hand. (63), “ A Highland Loch,” 
(135), “St. Michael’s Church, Coventry,” are 
other favourable specimens of his skill. We 
must give praise, too, to his smaller works in 
watercolours, which are admirable. 

(68) “ The Highland Sword Dance” is one 
of those passages in Scottish domestic life that 
Mr. M‘lan loves to represent, and knows so 
well how to make the most of. (319) “ High- 
land Children going to School, Lochabar,” is 
a still better depiction of a more interesting 
episode. (305) “Crossing the Brook,” C. | 
Dukes, a charming little picture, better than | 
either (186) “La Fleur searching for the 
Letter,” or (248) “The Wilful Boy.” (230) 
“The Wheeler’s Shop,” by D. Pasmore, has 
some elaborate manipulation in the middle 
distance and distance, which would have told 
to greater advantage had the whole of the) 
foreground being in shadow. Last year led 
us to expect more from him than he has yet 
realized. With a passing notice of the several 
admirable performances contributed by Messrs. 
Cobbett, Earl (whose dogs deserve notice), 
Wingfield, Oliver, and the equally clever 
Mrs. Oliver, A. Montague, Barraud, Bentley, 
H. B. Willis (especially 57), F. W. Hulme, 
Miss M. Gillies (216), W. Hemsley, and an 
expression of praise for Mr. Talfourd’s char- 
coal or chalk portraits, we conclude our notice, 
and wish the Institution the success it is 
justly entitled to. 








Inventors’ Arp Association. — Our 
readers have probably observed an advertise- 
ment, headed “ Inventors’ Aid Association,” 
a title significant of its objects. We have 
perused the prospectus of the company, and 
are disposed to think that, with proper manage- 
ment, the association is calculated to effect | 
good. The association proposes submitting 
inventions brought to them to practical men 
of science, and, acting under their advice, to 
obtain “ letters patent.” They propose, too, 
to enable the clever poor man to submit his 
already patented invention to the man of capi- 
tal, and thus enable him to make more ad- | 
vantageous terms than he has hitherto been in 
a position todo. The meditated alteration of 
the patent-laws will not abridge the operations | 
of such an association, but rather afford it, 
more scope. Patented inventions, which have | 
passed the ordeal of the company, will have. 


an increased chance of receiving attention | 
| from the public, 


| best place to discuss that question.” 

The Builders’ Society have eome to the re- 
solution, that a court of professional referees 
would be preferable to the law court proposed, 
and as questions of mere law would sometimes 
come before them as arbitratore, that a well 

ualified lawyer should be appointed to assist 
them when required, but without judicial 
| authority. 
| We understand from good authority that 
the Bill will not be presented before Easter, 
and that in all probability a mew Bill will be 
printed. The builders about Sydenham have 
had a deputation upon the Bill. 


The following is the petition of the church- 

wardens and representative vestrymen of the 

| parish of St. James, Westminster, to the House 
_of Commons :— 


‘* That a Bill is now before your honourable 
House, entitled the ‘ Metropolis Buildings’ Bill,’ 
by which it is proposed to create a new court of 
law, to be called the Court of Metropolitan Build- 
ings; to appoint anew judge, a deputy-judge,a clerk, 
a deputy-clerk, an architectural referee, an assistant. 
surveyor, bailiffs, and other officers. The judge 
and deputy-judge are to have the extraordinary 
power of inflicting a fine of 200/. a-day, and to 
commit builders and others to the House of Cor- 
rection for a period of three months, without bail; 
also to seize, not only their goods and chattels, but 
also any money, bills of exchange, or other secu- 


_rities for money, which may be discovered belonging 


to them ; and the clerk of the court is to have the 
power to sue in the name of the builder or party, 
or in the name of any person in whose name such 


| builder or party might have sued, for the recovery 


of the sum or sums secured or made payable by such 
securities for money when the time of payment 
becomes due. A proviso excepts the wearing 
apparel and bedding of the unfortunate victim or 
the family dependent on him, and the tools and 


| implements of his trade, to the value of the trifling 


sum of 5/. No power of appeal is allowed against 
the decision of the judge, except upon points of 
law; the costs of the appeal, if against the 
decision of the judge, to be paid out of the 
funds of the court, as are also the costs of any pro- 
ceeding taken by the district surveyor who may be 
found to be in the wrong, however vexatiously he 
may have acted; but there is no provision for the 
payment of the costs of the defendant, however 
careful he may have been to obey the law. Should 
the general fund of the court from fees and penalties 
not be sufficient to pay the salaries of the judge and 
his officers, as well as costs incurred by them in 
supporting their own unlawful decisions, the defi- 
ciency is to be made good out of the Consolidated 
Fand of the United Kingdom. 

That the said Bill enacts that the district sur- 
veyors, fifty-two in number, who are now appointed 


| by the local and county magistrates, shall in future 


be appointed by the Commissioners of Woods and 


Forests. The incomes of these surveyors, derived 


from fees, amount altogether to about 20,000/. per 
annum, and their districts correspond with the 
parochial divisions. The said Bill re-enacts the 
leading provisions of the present Building Laws, 
viz.—the division of buildings into classes, limiting 
the size of the houses according to their class, and 
apportioning to each class of houses or buildings 
certain thicknesses of brick walls.—The said court 
of law is created with a view of enforcing these 
obsolete and useless restrictions. 

That your petitioners consider the Metropolitan 
Building Acts to have had the effect of injuriously 
limiting the size of houses, and consequently to 
have been a chief cause of the confined and misera- 
ble dwellings of the humbler classes in the metro- 
polis ; “that they have encouraged bad building, and 
have been the means of covering the suburbs of the 
metropolis with thousands of wretched hovels, which 
are a disgrace to a civilised country. 

That your petitioners consider, — injurious 4s 
these laws have been upon the dwellings and upon 
the health of the humbler classes,—that they have 
operated most prejudicially upon the houses of the 


| middle classes, and have also retarded architec- 
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tural improvement in the buildings of the metro- 
polis. f , ; ' 

That your petitioners consider the said Bill as an 
attempt to perpetuate an unnecessary and injurious 
interference with the details of the construction of 





THE BUILDER. 
RAILWAY JOTTINGS. | heavy engines previously employed, which cost 
Tue works connected with the crossing at about 2,000/. and consumed 30 lbs. per mile. 
the mouth of the river Tay, on the Edinburgh | The saving caused by the relief afforded to the 
and Dundee Railway, are nearly finished. The | permanent way isalso to betakeninto considera- 
crossing is effected by means of a floating rail-| tion. This item of locomotive power is a most 


houses, and that even with its cumbrous machinery | yale <7. ae aaa 
of a new court of law and its fines and imprison- way, which will steam between Ferry-Port-on- 


ment, it will not achieve what is sought for by the | Craig and Broughty Ferry, at each of which 
preamble, viz.—the proper construction of build- | places a basin has been prepared for landing. 
ings, the health of persons residing therein, or the | he basin at Ferry-Port is about 600 feet long 
more effectual administration of the law in relation| and 300 broad, with entrance lock 85 feet 
thereto. wide: depth of water at extreme ebb 8 feet, at 
That your petitioners further consider, that many | flow 26. There is a coal staith with tipping 
of its provisions are a direct encroachment on the | cradle and other facilities for loading vessels 
rights and liberties of the people, and even should | by waggon-loads at once. Dundee and other 
the Bill be passed ee pcs Pe Bl _ enact- | towns will thus be supplied from the adjoining 
ments never can or will be enforced. Such an Act | county of Fife instead of from Newcastle, as it 
of Parliament, your petitioners submit, would) etttiein at t Pecty dl me par q 
neither be just nor efficient, and would be better | ae Ye _ — eee h, gpevever-eas cng 
qualified to entrap than direct those it should | &@Justable platform lead the carriages down to 
oven. ithe deck of the float, the latter of which is 
” Your petitioners therefore humbly pray that your | @bout 140 feet long and 30 broad, and is 
honourable House will reject the said Bill, and worked by two oscillating engines of 60-horse 
pass a law to require that the party and external power each. The basin at Broughty is nearly 
walls, and the covering of the roof, of every house as large as that on the south side. The crossing 
shall be constructed with incombustible materials to is now open.—As the engineer of the White- 
prevent the spread of fire from one building to haven and Furness line was boring between 
another, _ leaving it to the architect or builder | the termini of that railway and the White- 
to exercise his own taste and skill in the| haven Junction line, preparatory to commenc- 
erection of the house or other building, without ine the tennel, wish tela fat hs commen 
any reference whatever to limitation of size or — on ae reall oe f “cell 
details of construction, and that the supervision of the two lines, he eee eee eee went 
all buildings may be placed in the hands of sur- | ©94l, not less than 7 feet thick, and very little 
veyors appointed by and under the control of the | belowthe surface. Acontemporary describes 
parochial authorities, to be assisted by a surveyor- 4 “model of a set of gates fora road crossing a 
in-chief, as arbitrator in all technical matters, railway, the invention of Mr. 'T. Adcock, jun. 
leaving all legal questions to be determined by the of Penkridge, joiner and builder.” The object 
stipendiary magistrates of the district or by the | of the invention is to enable one man to open 








County Court of the locality. Also that an Act on 


four gates simultaneously. The gates are 


|important one, for it costs the London and 
North-Western company, in the items of coals 
and coke alone, a sum of 110,000/. annually. 
| The light locomotives alluded to, if we mistake 
not, are those manufactured by Messrs. Eng- 
land and Company. The same writer notes 
the remarkable increase of population in dis- 
_tricts through which railways run, as a source 
of increasing prosperity.———The increase of 
fourth class travellers on railways is something 
extraordinary. While the number of first- 
class travellers has increased 16, and of second- 
class 97 per cent., and while third-class travel- 
lers have actually diminished 2 per cent., the 
passengers by parliamentary trains have in- 
creased 330 per cent. upon their number in 
1846. Yet, for their most numerous class of 
customers, railway directors seem to take the 
least care. The coal monopoly of London 
is already toppling to its fall by the inroads of 
the Great Northern supply upon the market 
at reasonable prices. The Observer says, that 
the price will, in all probability, be brought 
down to 15s. a ton. We hope to see it less 
even than that ere long. Plank roads have 
been extensively constructed in the state of 
|New York, and, instead of lessening the dis- 
position for railways, have very sensibly contri- 
buted to render them not only more necessary, 
but more lucrative. The plank roads have cost 
on an average 1,833 dollars per mile. A pair 











this principle may be extended to the whole connected by iron rods attached to the heel of of horses on such a road perform treble the 


kingdom.”’ 


| 


On the 12th this subject was brought before | 
the Marylebone vestry. Mr. George Bird said 
that the Bill was tyrannical and oppressive, | 
and, if passed, would prevent a man interfering 


with the interior of his own house unless he) ; 


had the permission of the Government sur- 
veyor. Under the present Act the fines and 
penalties inflicted Jast year amounted to 
36,600/., which would be increased to 60,000 
if the proposed Act became law. Even a poor 
laundress would not be permitted to alter her 
copper without giving forty-eight hours’ 
notice to the surveyor, who would be paid 
for inspecting the apartments, in addition 
to the 5/. which the resetting of the copper | 
would cost. In conclusion, he moved the 
appointment of a committee to confer with the 
metropolitan parishes to obtain a fair, just, and 
equitable Building Act, instead of the proposed 
arbitrary, unconstitutional measure now before | 
the House. ‘The motion was carried. 

Last week Lord Seymour received a depu- | 
tation from the Royal Institute of British | 
Architects with much courtesy, and having | 
heard the suggestions offered with apparent | 
attention, expressed a wish to receive a more , 
comprehensive opinion from the body of the 
Institute on the general principles of the| 
Metropolitan Buildings Bill, and particularly | 
in respect to the schedules. A very full com- | 
mittee has been named, consisting of the | 
Council, with Messrs. Bellamy, Bunning, | 
Cundy, Cumberledge, Godwin, Hardwick, | 
Jennings, Pocock, Smirke, and Tite, with 
power to add to their numbers. 





Scnoots ror St. James’s, West-! 
MINSTER.—The lamentable occurrence at the | 
Tooting Pauper School has not, we find, been 
lost on the authorities of this parish, nor, we 
hope, on the future prospects of their pauper 
children. The governors of the poor have 
purchased a site of twenty acres of land, ad- 
joining Battersea Common, Surrey, where 
industrial schools for boys, girls, and infants, | 
are about to be erected under the superintend- | 
ence of Mr. Charles Lee, architect. These 
schools are to be like those lately erected by 
the same architect at Annerly, strictly indus- | 
trial. The larger portion of the boys will be | 


occupied on the land, by which means they | cost of engines, and 67 per cent. on the con-| 


each gate, and carried through a tube beneath 
the ground. They are worked by a jointed 
chain passing over the segment of a cylinder. 

our contemporary thinks that this invention 
is quite new, he will find by reference to THE 
BUILDER’s indices that he is mistaken. 





Most of the labourers had 
The Copiapo railroad is 


ad been already laid. The survey of the 


| route for the Santiago Railway has been com- 
menced. The surveying party have already 
carried their line as far as Vina de Mar. 


Hitherto, it is said, no insuperable difficulties 
have been encountered. The railway between 
Callao and Lima is progressing rapidly, and 
will be concluded probably in April. The 
contract for the completion of the Southport 
Railway, by continuing it into Chapel-street, 





says the Liverpool Times, and also for the 
| erection of a station, has been taken by the 


successors to Messrs. S. and J. Holme, of this 


town. The new station will have about thirty 
yards frontage. The old erection, which is 
constructed of timber, will be removed from its 





present site into Kirkdale. Mr. Verity, the 
contractor, is commencing the cutting of the 
South Yorkshire Branch Railway, which ex- 
tends from Worsbrough to the Black Horse 
engine, on Silkstone Common. Mr. Verity’s 
portion of contract is at the Worsbrough end. 
——A model has been sent to the Inter- 
national Exhibition of the wrought iron girder 
bridge for the South Wales Company, intended 
to span the Wye at Chepstow, and in course 


of construction at the works of Messrs. Finch 


and Willey, of Liverpool, engineers. The de- 
sign is by Mr. Brunel. The extreme length 
of the bridge is 629 feet, height from bottom 
of river 106 feet. ‘The number of links used 
in its construction is 1,000. The bridge will 
be a kind of suspension one, of novel con- 
struction. The last great sale at the Bri- 
tannia Tubular Bridge has just been reported 
on. The property was that of Messrs. Nowell, 
Hemmingways, and Pearson, and of the Ches- 
ter and Holyhead Railway Company.——A 
correspondent of Herepath’s Journal, in speak- 
ing of the hopeful prospects of railway pro- 
perty in general since the maniaand consequent 
panic, refers to a saving of 60 per cent. on the 





lhe first rails on the Panama Railroad were) 
laid on 24th Feb. 

| been ill with fever. 
j, | making progress. About four miles of tract 


‘work they could do on a common road 
in good order, while their improved con- 
dition and diminished cost far more than 
make up for the outlay in tolls. 





LARCH—(PINUS LARIX). 

In reply to your correspondent, who wishes 
for information respecting the durability of 
larch, permit me to state, that for years past 
I have made it my study to test the lasting 
qualities of that most valuable yet too much 
neglected timber, and can vouch for its being 
second to none, not even English oak, in its 
possession of that quality. I have, upon every 
opportune occasion, recommended its intro- 
duction to some of the best builders of the 
day, and also to the railway and electric tele- 
graph companies, and always, where used, it 
has given the greatest satisfaction, and, if 
wished, I can point out works carried out 
with it, where it may be seen and tested. 

Permit me to take this opportunity of call- 
ing the attention of large estate owners to the 
value and beauty of the larch fir, and conclude 
with an old writer, that if the singularly un- 
fertile heaths in the southern counties of 
Surrey, Sussex, and Hampshire, and also 
many other places which at present lie useless 
to the country, yet on which larch rises with 
luxuriance, were planted with these trees, they 
would probably pay a hundred-fold, com- 
pared with any other crop they are capable of 
producing. I know this to be the case from 
the price 1 have paid per acre, and the time 
they took growing, &c. 

Frep. S. MARTIN. 





Artists’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT InstTI- 
TUTION.—The anniversary festival of this 
excellent charity was held on Saturday even- 
ing, in the Freemasons’ Hall,—Sir R. H. 
Inglis in the chair, and several of the most 
eminent artists of the day were present. The 
subscriptions announced in course of the 
evening amounted to upwards of 400/. although 
the meeting was less numerously attended than 
usual, The expenditure of last year was little 
short of 1,000/. In all, 19,661/. have been ex- 
pended in relieving 1,230 cases of distress 
amongst artists, their widows, and orphans. 
Co.Losseum.—The alterations necessary for 


will gain health, and be fitted for country or | sumption of coke, now being effected by the producing the two grand panoramas of “ Len- 
colonial employment, instead of swelling the | Edinburgh and Glasgow company, who are don by Day,” a; a morning, and “ Paris by 
large pauper population of London, the cer- | working one-third of their passenger trains Night,” for the evening exhibition, are come 
tain effect of bringing them up as shoemakers | with an engine costing about 1,200/. and con-| pleted, and this establishment, which has been 


and tailors in London workhouses, 


suming 10 lbs. of coke per mile, instead of the 


| redecorated, will open on Easter Monday. 
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CEILING ORNAMENTS : 
ARMY AND NAVY CLUB. 

In our account of the new club,* 
we spoke with commendation of the 
enrichments in carton pierre and 
papier maché, executed by Messrs. 
Jackson. Repetitions of some of 
these have been sent by the manu- 
facturers to the Great Exhibition, 
and we give in our present number 
engravings of two of them at large. 


CEILING DECORATIONS, ARMY AND NAVY CLUB-HOUSE. 








SANITARY STATISTICS OF THE 
METROPOLIS. 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

On the 14th of April (Lord Over- 
stone, president, in the chair), a 
paper on the “ Sanitary Statistics of 
the Metropolis” was read by Mr. 
R. Thompson Jopling, embodying 
several interesting observations con- 
nected with its sanitary condition. 

In section first Mr. Jopling di- 
rected attention to this subject, as 
presenting a wide field for future in- 
vestigators; and pointed out that 
until a comparatively recent period, 
it had been almost wholly neglected ; 
mankind, in short, appearing in- 
different or ignorant of the powerful 
action exerted on longevity by the 
physical agents of life. 

The first subject to which atten- 
tion was drawn was that of popula- 
tion as bearing on national prosperity. 
In Table 1 it was shown that at the 
completion of the nineteenth century 
the number of inhabitants of this 
metropolis will have reached the 
enormous amount of 4,816,062, pre- 
suming the ratio of increase to con- 
tinue the same as at present, viz., 
1.515 per cent. per annum. To 
accommodate this mass of human 
beings, there will be required 160,535 
acres of ground, containing 650,819 
houses, as shown in Table 2, being 
an increase in size of more than 
double the present area of London. 
The results of Table 3 exhibited that 
the daily consumption of water will 
average 101,137,302 gallons; an 
amount wholly beyond the present 
means of supply. Should the Thames 
at this period remain the common 
sewer of the metropolis, we shall have 
flowing into it daily no less a quantity 
than 2,408,031 gallons of sewage,— 
an amount of excrementitious mat- 
ter which, with the daily abstraction 
of 101,137,302 gallons of water for 
domestic purposes, will render the 
river little better than a pest spot. 

In Table 5 was shown some re- 
markable results as occurring in the 
rates of mortality, between the me- 
tropolis and England and Wales, and 
that the deaths in London are up- 
wards of 15 per cent. greater than 
those of England and Wales collec- 
tively. The period of life most fatal in 
the metropolis is during the first five | 
years of existence : in the first year it | 
is 15 per cent.; and, in the second, | 
it reaches the enormous amount of 
57, or about three-fifths more than | 
for England and Wales. During the | 
second and third years, the mortality | 
is not much less, averaging 49 per 
cent., or an increase of nearly one- ; 
half more. In the third year it is LIS 
still higher, being 53; and, between | (a es 
the fourth and fifth, it diminishes to | 




















ps per cent. From 10 to 25 years | 
age, ar d | : ; 
web in ths snevtalie? — — 'England and Wales. From ¢5 to the remainder; Fatt or a Sewer.—On Tuesday last, while 
don and England and Wales the | of life, it shows the same features as between 10 some excavators were at work in a sewer in Mount- 
former exhibiting 10 per cent. less | 89d 25, being 13 per cent. less. _ gardens, Westminster-bridge-road, a paved passage 
than the latter. After the age of 25 Mr. Jopling concluded the first part of his leading from the main street to Philadelphia-terrace, 
the mortality again increases until | Paper with a few remarks on the superior longevity and forming a nearly parallel line with the South- 
the period from 55 to 65, when it | 0f females over males, and purposes, in the second | Western Railway, which here traverses gr oore 
becomes 45 per cent. more than | Section, to point out the diseases chiefly con-|lane, a great mass of earth gave wa and buri 
cerned in producing the difference in mortality three of the men, who were afterwards extricated, 
| between London and England and Wales, but much bruised, though not fatally, it is believed. 








* See p. 154, ante, 
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[*See page 243 in our present Number, 
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THE BOILER EXPLOSIONS. censure. It was also the opinion of the jury 
In Tue BuILpER you have very properly that the applying of this boiler to high-pres- 
called attention to the fearful steam boiler sure steam was highly censurable. With a 
explosions with which we are so frequently view to guard against imperfect boilers for the 
visited. Were it Labour vo. Capital, we future, the jury recommend a certain standard 
should long since have had an abundance of to be adopted,—say twice the extent of 
legislation to cure the evil; but as it is pressure intended to be applied; and that all 
Capital v. Labour, the Legislature stirs not ; boilers be tested and stamped or registered by 
the truth is kept from view; and such @ responsible and appointed authority prior to 
awful catastrophes are palliated, excused, or | their removal from the makers’ premises. 
preposterously ascribed to some mysterious It is stated by a correspondent of the Gates- 
agency, which really only exists in the imagina- ead Observer, that no less than 1,600 men and 
tion. ‘The chief cause of these awful inflic- boys have been destroyed by explosions of 
tions, by which so many unfortunate beings boilers in this country within the last three 


are frequently hurried into eternity, arises. 
from employing men who know little or) 
nothing of boilers and engines, and the power | 
they have to control, beyond the mere turning | 
“on” and “off” the steam. And why? be-| 
cause they are cheaper ; and these are often 
required besides to perform labour wholly in- 
compatible and inconsistent with a due dis- 
charge of their duties to their engines, even if 
they do understandthem. Hence arises the defi- 
ciency of water, the excess of pressure, or both 
conjointly, added to which perhaps there is a 
defective boiler; and now you have the chie 
cause or causes, if not the whole, of these 
slaughtering explosions, 

Thus engine proprietors wilfully jeopardise 
the lives of all persons within the influence of 
such disasters by employing incompetent per- 
sons for the sake of saving a few shillings per 
week, instead of well-trained engine-drivers ; 
and hence such lamentable results are almost 
continuous. Locomotive engines afford evi- 
dence in point that it is not necessarily so, for 
these are under the control of well-trained 
men; and though there are, perhaps, thou- 
sands in daily use, working at a much greater 
pressure than any fixed engine, accidents of 
the above nature are of rare occurrence indeed. 
Neither the employment of inspectors, nor the 
proving of boilers occasionally,would afford 
security ; for, in the latter case, it might possibly | 
facilitate the catastrophe sought to be avoided, 
while, in the former, a boiler may be in the | 
best condition on inspection, and yet explode | 
under such management as the above within a 
few hours. Indeed, the only remedy for the 
present deplorable state of things seems to be 


years only. 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

Paris.—The Jardin des Plantes, which at 
one time was the first establishment of its kind 
in the world, has been behindhand of late 
years: allthe departments and enclosures of 
the quadrupeds, which are now of wood, are to 
be replaced by iron railings, and new walks will 
be laid out. An immense place, Rue de 
Buffon, will be converted into a schoolof arbori- 
culture, through which the little river la 
Bievre, converted into a canal, will pass. 


Paris. — Cathedral of Notre Dame.—The 
new clerestory of the cathedral is near its com- 
pletion. The series of painted glass windows 
is noticeable. It represents the chronological 
history of the bishops and archbishops of 
Paris from St. Landry, who lived under Charle- 
magne, until M. Affre. These stained windows 
are from the manufactory of M. Maréchal, of 
Metz. In another passage the history of St. 
Geneviéve, patroness of Paris, is also depicted 
on glass. A winding staircase leads thence to 
the place containing the treasures of the ca- 
thedral, &c. ‘This new clerestory has cost one 
million of frances, and the total restoration of 
Notre Dame will cost nine millions more, 
which heavy expense, however, was unavoid- 
able. The several flying buttresses which 
were rebuilt, have alone cost three million 
francs. 

Pesth.—There has been exhibited here of 
late, in the Hall of the National Hungarian 
Casino, an interesting work, chased in silver 
by M. Szentpetery, a jeweller, more than 
seventy years old. It represents the captivity 


to punish the cupidity of all engine owners by | 
subjecting them to ample damages for the loss 
of life and injuries occasioned, to be paid to 
the survivors and friends; and I doubt not that 
we should not only have boilers properly made, 
but competent and well-trained hands to 
manage them, when we should rarely hear 
anything more of this horrible slangmering ber of horses and elephants. Amateurs here 


ines declare it equal to any work of Benvenuto. It 
At the inquest in the recent Manchester | is destined for the London Exhibition, and will 
case, Mr. W. Fairbairn gave evidence to the be offered for sale. 
effect that he had inspected the burst boiler at = Liebig and the English “ Prolétairiat.”—The 
the coroner’s request, and that, in his opinion, German philosopher measures (strangely) the 
the accident did not arise so much from defec- degree of civilisation a nation may have reached, 
tive construction as from gross mismanage- by the quantity of soap used, which is very 
ment or ignorance. Other evidence appears much akin to the old proverb, that cleanliness 
to have shown that there was not so much is next to godliness. ‘The average consump- 
mismanagement, or even ignorance, as utter tion of this proprietary substance averaging 
recklessness in spite of warning, both as to about 51b. for each person in this country, 
the want of repair in the boiler, and also as to places the people far above any of its European 
the peril shortly before the explosion took neighbours in the scale of culture and civilisa- 
place. And this seems to be the view taken by tion. 
the jury; for in this case a verdict of man- = Coburg.—The small townlet of Sonnenberg 
slaughter has been given against the engineer will appear at the London Exhibition with a 
and hisemployer. ‘Che jury were of opinion very artistic plastic representation of the 
that the boiler was efficient and perfectly com- villa of the Duke of Coburg, Rosenau, well 
petent to perform all the duties required from known to English tourists. M. Hoffmeister 
it, but that gross negligence had been displayed will exhibit a festival table and armchairs, 
in its management and attendance.——In the ornamented with wood. carvings in the Gothic 
case at Stockport a verdict of accidental death style, at which curious work more than twenty 
has been given, with an addendum in form of artists, amongst them Behrens of Coburg, have 
an opinion, that the junction-valve upon the exerted themselves for many months past. 
boiler, leading to the bowking kiers, was| Société Nationale des Antiquaires de France. 
closed at the time of the explosion, and that |—This head Archeological Society of France 
the overloading of the safety-valve prevented | has, at their meeting of 9th April, elecied seven 
that relief which was necessary for the escape resident members, viz. Messrs. W . Brunet de 
of the steam; but that the jury had no evi- | Presle, author of “ History of Sicily under the 
dence before it to show by whom, or by what Greeks ;” Ernest Vinet, translator of “ Losi- 
means, the junction-valve was closed ; but that | mus ;” Huillard Bréholles, author of * Nor- 


of the Hindoo king Porus by Alexander the 
Great, and has been made after the painting of 
Lebrun. The size of the silver plate is 25 
inches by 12, on which there are represented in 
the foreground, forty-six human figures, and six- 
teen horses and elephants ; inthe background, 
105 human figures, and a proportionate num- 





the overloading of the safety-valve was at-| mand Monuments in Sicily and Italy ;” Abbe 
tributable to the act or sanction of the engi-| Arthur Martin, one of the authors of The 
neer, Joseph Hyde, of whose conduct in this | Monography of the Cathedral of Bourges ; 
matter the jury expressed their unqualified | l’. de Lasteyrie, author of “ History of Glass 


Painting,” &c. Mr. Roach Smith, of London, 
and Don Sebastian Castellenos, conservator of 
the antiquities of the National Library of 
Madrid, have, on the same occasion, been 
elected foreign associates. 

Latent Discoveries in Algeria.—Vhe ruins of 
Tagumadi (Thamugadis ?) have of late yielded 
important results, and promise to become a 
source of much interest. They lie seven 
leagues north-east of Lambesis, and are sur- 
rounded by mountains, mostly covered with 
snow. ‘The native Arabs call them Bordsh 
‘Timiga. Ata depth of three metres, a theatre 
nearly in an entire state of preservation has 
been found; also a temple, which, according 
to an inscription, has been the capitol, and 
whose fluted Corinthian columns have, near 
the socle, a diameter of nearly two metres. 
The largest and best-preserved monument of 
Thamugadis, however, is a triumphal arch 
with three portals, adorned with marble Corin- 
thian columns, whose sculpture is very supe- 
rior. A number of Mosaic also, and other 
more ruined monuments, await the attention of 
some studious traveller. 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 

THe Church of Felpham, near Bognor, has 
been of late rather extensively repaired. ‘The 
interior has been restored, and the old oak 
benches replaced by new sittings affording in- 
creased accommodation. Mr. Fulton, the 
engineer, has been employed to ascertain the 
expense and practicability of deepening the 
Medina, so as to give 4 feet of water at the 
Town Quay of Newport at the lowest state of 
the tide, and has made a reportto thetown coun- 
cil, in which he estimates the cost at 5,000/. 
It is stated that parties are in treaty for the 
purchase of Worcester-terrace, Clifton-park, 
Clifton, with the idea of finishing it imme- 
diately. ‘T'wo treble villas are being built on 
the waste piece of ground between Clifton- 
park and the back of Pembroke-place. Other 
villas are also to be forthwith completed. 
At a recent meeting of the Altrincham Gas 
Company, the directors “ congratulated the 
shareholders on the prospects of the company, 
and thought they should svon be able to reduce 
the price of gas to the consumers, and thereby 
promote an increased consumption.” 
Messrs. Robert M‘Kean and Co., of the 
Victoria Iron Works, Birkenhead, have lately 
erected an iron entrance-gate at the east 
entrance of the pile of offices known as York- 
buildings, at Liverpool. The entrance length 
of the frame is 19 feet 6 inches, the width 
7 feet 64 inches, the length of gates 15 feet 
1 inches, and the width 3 feet 1 inch. The 
gate was designed by Mr. Picton, the architect 
of the buildings.——At the last meeting of the 
Sheffield Gas Company, the chairman, while 
boasting that the directors “ had reduced the 
price while they had increased the dividend,” 
rather inconsistently said, that if 6s. sd. “ did 
not satisfy customers, he thought they would 
hardly be satisfied unless the gas were given.” 
Does he not think there may be still a margin 
within which he might “ reduce the price” 
while he “increased the dividend?’ Some 
thing like this, however, may be in contempla- 
tion, for in moving that a dividend of 9 per 
cent. on the paid-up capital be paid to the 
shareholders, and a balance paid to the depre- 
ciation fund, he added that “they had been 
taunted that they must be bad managersthat they 
could not get a better dividend, and yet sell at 
a lower price : he wanted to show that he could 
pay a better dividend, and that he would do 
so.” Now, by the expansive law of gas 
statistics, there is but one way of legiti- 
mately, and securely, and assuredly doing 
that, viz. by lowering the price.* The 

















* At the same meeting a shareholder stated that he 
“had been to Southport to see the working of White's 
water or resin gas, and found it was sold at 7s. 6d. per 
1,000 feet. The patentee had also explained it to him in 
the presence of the manager of the Manchester — 
and a gas manager from London, and they were satisfi 
there would be no advan from the patent, if he could 
do what he said. The South Metropolitan Gas Company 
had made trial of the patent, but on recently visiting their 
works he found they had had to abandon it, and that they 
had thrown a deal of money away.” It may be recollected 
that we more than once gave a caufion as to the alleged 
advantage of this sort of gas, and that we have never yet 

| either said or seen anything to qualify that caution, 
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gas-fitters and the Sheffield Gas Company | 
seem to be still in the midst of their old mis- | 
understanding. Various designs appro- | 
priate to the manufactures of the district have | 
been prepared at the Nottingham School of | 
Design for the International Exhibition.—— 
The interior of the chancel of Ashbourn | 
Church will, after Easter, says the Derby Mer- 
cury, undergo repairs and alterations, to render 
it in ecclesiological harmony with the fabric. 
Considerable improvements are being 
made in the Manchester and Salford public 
parks. Amongst others, the health of the 
ople has been considered in the 
eel’s-park with tiles. A terrace and bridge 
has been added to Phillip’s-park. 
It is proposed to erect a new church and 











schools in the district of Strangeways, Cheet- fitted with open sittings, stained and varnished. | was laid by the Knight of Glyn. 





wood, &c., Manchester. ‘“ There were a 
large number of competitors for the 50/. pre- 
mium for the best plan of a covered market- 
house,” at Stockport, says the Mavchester 
Courier ; “‘ but the manorial toll committee | 
had reduced the number to 15. Those plans, 
with their elaborated sections, have for some 
time been exhibited upon the walls of the 
committee-room at the Court-house, for public 
inspection. The estimates range from 800/. 
to 8,0001. The architects have not been con- 
fined to the site of the old post-office, or the 
ground upon which the Stockport bank stands; 
but have extended their scheme by taking into 
their plan the whole of the back side of Bridge- 
street Brow; and some very eligible designs 
have been drawn for the Castle-yard plot, 
which, we learn, have met with much en- 
couragement. The competitors come from all 
parts of the kingdom.”——A sum of 1,100/. 
has now been subscribed towards the erection 
of baths at Oldham. Efforts are being made 
to increase the amount, but there does not 
appear to be at present much prospect of the 
12,000/. resolved on being realized. The iden- 
tification of the baths with a Peel testimonial 
is said to have prevented the obtainment of 
some subscriptions. The erection of a mo- 
nument to the late Mr. Edward Baines is en- 
gaging some attention at Leeds. The sub- 
scribers are looking for a site. The new 
Congregational Chapel, Sunderland, the foun- 
dation stone of which was lately laid, is to be 
of stone, and to have a pediment in the princi- 
pal front, the tympanum of which is broken 
by a large semi-circular arch and window. 
In the inside the cast-iron columns are 
carried up to the roof and the ceiling is 
coped in the centre to correspond with 
the arch and window. Accommodation is 
provided for upwards of 1,000 persons. 
The contract for the formation of the ad- 
ditional reservoir at Whittle Dean (near New- 
castle) has been taken by Mr. Richard Cail, 
who is to complete it during summer. The 
reservoir is to cover forty acres of land, and 
contain 120 millions of gallons of water. The 
present reservoirs hold about 220 millions of 
gallons. At a recent meeting at Newcastle 
to consider the project of corporation gas 
works it was stated that the price of gas in 
Newcastle and Gateshead would shortly be 
further reduced. An attempt made at 
Longton to originate a Branch School of 
Design in connection with the Longton 
Athenzum has proved so far successful that a 
grant of valuable books and examples for 
drawing has been made from Somerset-house, 
and drawing classes have been commenced 
under direction of a teacher qualified by study 
at the Stoke School of Design. An annual 
subscription, amounting to about 30/., has been 
raised for expenses, besides donations towards 
the cost of fitting up the rooms. In the 
Edinburgh council a report was lately read 
from the Lord Provost’s Committee regarding 
the contracts for the erection of the slaughter- 
houses. The contracts accepted were as fol- 
lows :—Mason work (Mr. James Gowans) 
8,499/. 10s.; wright work (Mr. John Shen. 
nan), 2,6991. 15s.; slater work (Mr. John 
Young), 6751. 13s.; plumber work (Messrs. 
Hume and Melville), 720/.; smith and tin 
work (Mr. George Knight), 3831. 10s. 10d.— 
total, 12,978/. 8s. 10d.——Mr. Kirkland, of 
Glasgow, architect, has designed an Ionic arch 
to replace the towers of the original plan of the 




















Portland-street suspension bridge there. The 
arch is surmounted by a cornice supported by 
two fluted columns and two plain pilasters. 
The elevation of the erection will be 42 feet 
altogether. ‘The sides are ornamented with | 
niches. The chains will clear the main cornice. | 
On Tuesday, the 18th of March last, the 
foundation-stone of the parish church at 





cording to the drawings of their architect, Mr, 
Owen. 

A new school-house is to be erected in the 
parish of Doon, according to drawings by Mr, 
James Paine, architect. Tenders are invited 


for the execution of the works. 

The board of guardians of Abbeyleix Union 
have advertised for proposals to raise the idiot 
wards of the workhouse and execute sundry 





Virginstow, in the county of Devon, was laid 


by the Rev. Ponsford ‘Cann, rector. The! works, according to the drawings by Mr. 


building is to be Early English in style, and | 
consist of south porch, nave, and chancel, and | 


Wilkinson. 
The board of superintendence of county 


a bell gable on the west end. The walls are Leitrim gaol intend erecting a drying-room in 


drainage of to be built of native stone, with wrought the female prison, and have invited tenders for 


quoins from Halwill, window jambs and | the execution of the works. 


arches of Polifant stone, open timber roof, | 
covered with Delahole slate. 
Estimated cost, 510/., to be carried out under | 
the superintendance of Mr. William Rundle, | 
architect, by Messrs Lose and Squires, con-| 
tractors. 








ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURE IN. 
IRELAND. 

Her Majesty’s Board of Ordnance have 
issued orders for the construction of chapel 
schools at Portobello-barracks, Dublin, Mul- 
lingar, Templemore, Birr, Fermoy, Buttevant, | 
and Belfast. 

A Scotch church is to be erected at Queens- 
town, Cork, and advertisements have been | 
issued for tenders to execute the works accord- | 


ing to plans and specifications in possession of | : 


Mr. David Patterson, Queenstown. 

The board of guardians of the South Dublin 
Union have determined upon remodelling and 
altering the present chapel of the workhouse | 
according to plans prepared by the architect to | 
the Poor Law Commissioners. 

The unfinished works on the road leading | 
from Ferns to Bagnalstown, are to be com- 
pleted, and two bridges erected: the amount of 
work to be done is about 1,972 perches, and 
the probable cost will be 2,700/. Plans 
for the foregoing have been prepared by the 
county surveyor, and the grand jury are re- 
ceiving tenders for their execution. 

The large bridge over Lough Athalia, on the 
Midland Great Western Railway, is progress- | 
ing: it‘consists of two abutments and three 
piers, the centre pier being considerably larger 
than the other two. There are five bays, two 
of 60 and three of 40 feet span. One of the 
three 40-feet spans is crossed by a number of 
cast-iron girders, made by Mr. Stephens, of 
Galway. The section of the girders is that of 
two boxes placed one on top of the other: 
these boxes are composed of plates of cast- 
iron, firmly rivetted together with iron bolts. 
The patentees are Messrs. Fairbairn, of Man- 
chester. ‘The stonework was wrought and 
quarried at Merlin Park. 

The board of guardians of Cebridge Union 
intend erecting a fever hospital at the work- 
house, and are prepared to receive tenders for 
the execution of the works according to the 
plans prepared by the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners’ architect. 

A new Sessions-house and Bridewell are to 
be erected at Coleraine. 

Local agricultural schools are to be erected 
at Kilkenny, according to plans prepared by 
the architect to the Commissioners of National 
Education, Mr. Darley. 

The Commissioners of National Education 
also have determined upon erecting model 
agricultural buildings in the county of Lei- 
trim, and also to make alterations to the 
Leitrim National School-house, according to 
the drawings of their architect. 

The Great Southern and Western Railway 
Company have obtained permission from the 
Lords of the Admiralty to construct a dock at 
their terminus, Cork. The area of the pro- 
posed dock will be five acres, exclusive of an 








entrance dock. The extent of wharfage will | 


be 1,400 feet. The cost of construction is 
estimated at 45,000/, We believe Mr. Sancton 
| Wood is the architect. 

The Board of Public Works intend erecting 
a new lunatic asylum at Grange Gorman, 
Dublin, in connection with the present one, 
and will receive proposals for its erection ac- 


On Monday, the 24th March, the first stone 


The interior | of a new workhouse at Glyn, gas Limerick, 
M 


r. George 
Paterson, the contractor, presented the knight 


lpaat: 


with a beautifully chased silver trowel. The 
building is to be erected from the drawings of 
the architect to the Poor-Law Commissioners, 
The Drainage Commissioners applied for a 
large presentment at the Clonmel assizes for 
bridges to be erected in the South Riding. 


ENGINE CHIMNEYS. 

1. WHATEVER be the form of the exterior, 
the flue should not be smaller at top than at 
bottom. Ceteris paribus, a flue 24 inches in 
diameter at top and bottom will draw better 
than one 36 inches in diameter at bottom, and 
24 inches at top. The opening at the summit 
is the gauge, and should always be made a 
matter of calculation. If any difference be 
made between the top and bottom diameters, 
the flue may generally, with advantage, be 
contracted at the throat. 

2. The internal flue should never in any case 
form part of the solid fabric, but be built 
entirely independent. S. E. R. 





ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Art the ordinary meeting held on March 
14th, a paper was read by Mr. J. K- Colling, 
upon “ The Principles of the Coloured Deco- 
rations of Medieval Architecture,” in which 
he remarked upon the increasing interest taken 
‘in the subject at present, and the advance 
| made beyond the safe but effectless style of a 
'few years since: he considered that in the 
painting of the Exhibition building a return 
had been made to the principles which guided 
the decoration of the buildings of the medizval 
ages, and reviewed the various proposals 
made by different parties in Tue BuiLper, 
and other papers: he then proceeded, by 
reference to a numerous collection of drawings 
and lithographs, to explain the principles of the 
Gothic colouring, pointing out their almost 
invariable adherence to the rules of heraldry: 
that colour should not be used upon or next 
to colour, but separated by black, white, or 
gold, which simple rule, almost always disre- 
garded in modern practice, will be found to 
hold in nature, and is therefore a principle of 
good colouring; that their arrangement is 
simple and the colours few even in the richest 
designs; that the primitive colours are broken 
up into small spaces, and that alternations of 
two colours, as red and green, are frequent. 

He further described the several methods of 
_ Gothic colouring in their chronological order, 
‘and derived the first patterns from the marking 
out the joints of the stonework in colour, and 
| perhaps painting a rosette in the centre of each 
| stone; the progress to flowing patterns in 
simple subdued colours, to, finally, the intro- 
duction of gorgeous and varied colouring, 
which, however, he considered was generally 
confined to a portion only of a building, as 
screens, tombs, &c., the larger spaces being 
more subdued. 

In the discussion which followed, it was 
| stated that classing yellow with metals instead 
of colours in heraldry, was not wholly con- 
ventional, the same arrangement being found 
in nature, as in the white and yellow flowers 
spangling the green fields of spring, as noticed 
by Mr. French; and it was said that in the 
rainbow it is found a component of each 
secondary which divides the primaries: its 
superior brilliancy causes it perhaps, as the 
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element of light, to range rather with white |in the Commons within the last ten days, | 
than blue or red. It was also noticed that)on a motion by Lord Ashley for leave | 
when colours were used in contrast, their tones|to bring in a Bill to encourage the con-| 
should agree : thus a deep red requires a deep | struction of lodging-houses for the working 
green, as may be observed in different flowers, | classes. Leave was not only granted, but a 
and there may be a contrast of tones of the| most favourable feeling evinced towards the 
same colour, as in diapers of deep green upon | object in view during the discussion that 
a light one, or red upon chocolate—as in | ensued upon Lord Ashley’s disclosure of the | 
examples from Wells cathedral—or in nature, | present order of things, on which he enlarged | 
in the acorns and young shoots against the | rather than on any statement of his views and 
foliage of the oak. It was thought, regarding | hopes for the future. In reply to a remark of | 
the origin of these decorations, that many were | Lord C. Hamilton, Mr. Labouchere said he | 
imitated from hangings, tapestries, &c., in| hoped shortly to effect a great reduction in| 


churches, as some panels of diaper work have | the expenses of charters for building associa- 














the gilding scraped off, however, into much of 
the solid gold granted for the purpose of laying 


it on. 








FREE ADMISSION TO ST. PAUL’S. 


Tue days of the twopenny exhibition are at 
last really numbered. On Ist May, as an- 
nounced in the Commons by Sir George Grey, 
the area of the cathedral is to be thrown open 
to the public, and the twopence abolished, 


AFTER a contest for twelve years, we have 
at length, thanks to the support of the public 


been found with loops on the upper edges, and, | tions, 


as it were, hanging before the rectilinear orna- 
ment derived from the jointing of the stone- 
work, 

The next paper was announced to be on 
March 28th, by Mr. Gooch, upon “ Public 
Abattoirs.” 





IMPROVEMENT OF LODGING-HOUSES. 


| press, obtained the suppression of the two- 
| penny admission fee to St. Paul’s Cathedral,— 
that is, free admission to the level interior of 
‘the edifice, with its monuments, &c. As a 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
WE have just had another of those harping 





Ir is not more than two or three years, we 


and interminable “discussions” which are 
ever and anon coming on in the Commons 
about Mr. Barry and his progress—his doings 
too much, and his doings too little—his 
deviations either to the right hand or to the 
left of that mean line of direction, what- 


should think, since we had to complain re-/ ever it may be, resultant from the sum total of 
peatedly, not only of the indifference of our/those antagonistic forces of opinion and of 


contemporaries of the metropolitan press 
generally to all our efforts in favour of an im- 
provement in the construction of houses occu- 
pied by separate families as lodging-houses, 
but even of a positive opposition in the shape 
of leading articles against these efforts, in which 
little else than prejudice and misapprehension 
assumed the form and place of reason and fact. 
itis not a little gratifying, therefore, to find‘our 
leading and potent coadjutor, the Times, taking 
up the cudgels on our side, and destroying all 
future chance of further success to prejudice 
and error on this subject. 





“A foreigner,” says the Times, “ from any 


European metropolis, will learn with surprise | 


on visiting this country that, with the exception | 
of one or two edifices, for which we have to) 


thank a band of ardent philanthropists, there | 
are no such things here as several suites of | 


resolution to which he is ever exposed. The 
laugh was lately against him because the turn- 
cocks supplied too little water to the reservoirs : | 
now it is reiterated because the supply is too 
great—“a larger supply, indeed, than would | 
be afforded to a town of 14,000 inhabitants.” 
Before, on several occasions, most expensive 
amendments and improvements of the original 
plans were ordered by the House: now, 
nothing but grumbling is heard why the ex- 
pense exceeds the original estimates. A par- 
ticular style was voted by the House in the 
outset: now the characteristic and requisite | 
details which go to make up that very style, 
and constitute one of its essential features, are 
objected to. Mr. Barry has introduced some 
ornamental shield work, &c., in the new House 
of Commons, to make it consistent in some 
slight measure with the richer details of the | 


apartments for as many separate households, | House of Lords. Consequently Mr. Barry is | 
architecturally arranged in one building. He worried because he does not paint this shield | 
will hear that the window-tax for any such | work without colour, or because the House is | 
building mounts up as rapidly and as ruinously | not like “the unadorned one” himself. Had 
as it would for a nobleman’s mansion, while | it been consistent with propriety of style or} 
colleges and inns of court are only saved from | correlation to make it perfectly plain in the_ 
this penalty by special exemptions. He will face of such a rich display as that in the 

notice that, as a general rule, every household, House of Lords, doubtless it would have been 

contrary to all the suggestions of economy, | represented as a deliberate insult to the dis- | 
occupies its separate portion of the earth’s sur-| tinguished Commons of this Kingdom. As'| 
face; and he will find that where the very great it is, gilding is all very well for the Lords, but | 
convenience or overpowering necessity of a | the Commons are far above all that sort of 
different usage has brought several families | thing. There is gilding in the decoration of the 

under one roof, and into one staircase, it is in| House of Lords; but gingerbread is some- 
the case of old mansions, which, as thus occu- | times gilded with Dutch metal: ergo, the deco- 

pied, are almost worthless to their proprietors, | rations of the House of Lords are mere 
costly to their occupiers, most inconvenient for | “ gingerbread gilding.” And as the decorations 
the purpose, rendered still more uncomfortable of the House of Commons have some such 
to reduce the window-tax, and profitable only | affinity to those of the House of Lords in point | 
to a low and unscrupulous class of hucksters, | of richness, as the Commons themselves may | 
who rent such houses cheap, in order to sub- | be supposed to have to the Lords in point of | 
let them high, and who concern themselves as| wealth, Sir D. L. Evans rises “to call the, 
little about the character as they do about the attention of the House to the so-called interior 

comfort of their inmates. Such is the spurious | decoration of the new House of Commons, 

and the only form in which nests of lodgings persisted in by the architect in opposition to 

for the poor are found in this country. Nay, | the declared wishes of the members of the, 
the very word ‘apartment,’ which, in the} House.” A discussion thereupon ensues, when 

French original, means a separate suite of it turns out that “ the House” never “ de-| 
rooms sufficient for one family, has lost its|clared” any “ wishes” on the subject at all! 
meaning in this country, and, by a singular | Mr. Barry suspended the work on its merely | 





and unmeaning corruption, has come to be 
used for any one room.” 

But it is not foreigners alone that may be 
surprised at this: in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
other northern towns of our own empire, there 
are numerous streets of large buildings com- 
posed of suites of rooms, each suite as separate 
and independent as if it stood on a pavement 
in place of ina “common stair.” This system, 
we have often said, is what the metropolis 
must now adopt. It has already spread far 
beyond all reasonable bounds along the sur- 
face of the earth, and now, like the great Babel 
its antitype, it must aspire heavenwards—it 
must increase in height as heretofore in length 
and breadth. The very value of the ground 


being objected to by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer,—as likely, we presume, to form a_ 
peg to hang such a cloak upon as that form | 
may be called which the protean prejudice of | 
certain members now assumes. “ Heraldry,” 


member of the Society for obtaining free ad- 
mission to public edifices, I have all along 
noticed, and am now grateful for, the unceasing 
energy and interest you have shown in our 
cause, and congratulate you on the result. 
Some persons may perhaps think that we have 
not obtained enough, and that we ought not to 
rest until we have obtained similar exemption 
from the other fees charged for visiting the 
whispering gallery, and other portions of the 
magnificent structure, up and down stairs; 
but having obtained the principal advantage, 
as much by discretion as by zeal, let us look 
most to the preservation of what we have 


‘gained, and discreetly consider how far it 


would be advantageous, on all sides, to facili- 
tate further accommodation to the public by a 
reduction of these charges. That boon will 
best grow out of the good and proper use the 
people make of the present acquisition. It 
therefore behoves every one, not only to behave 
with propriety himself, but to discountenance 
and prevent any impropriety in others. Few, 
indeed, are likely to deserve reproof, but a 
very few instances may bring discredit on the 
public at large: it is, therefore, necessary to 
watch the least tendency to indecorum. 





MASTERS AND WORKMEN. 
IMPORTANT TO BUILDERS—SNELUS Ul. AUSTIN. 
THIS was a suit instituted in the Maryle- 

bone County Court, by the plaintiff, a journey- 
man plasterer, against the defendant, a builder 
in an extensive way of business in Gloucester 
road, Paddington, to recover the sum of one 
shilling and three pence, which the plaintiff 
claimed under the following circumstances 
It appeared from the evidence that the plaintiff 
had been in the defendant’s employ six weeks, 
and that at the conclusion of the day’s work 
on Tuesday, the 18th of March, he and his 
brother workmen were discharged without any 
previous notice. On the following morning 
they went to collect their tools at the building 
and requested payment of a quarter of a day’s 
wages, which was refused, and hence the pre- 
sent proceedings. Mr. Herring, who appeared 
as solicitor for the plaintiff, observed that 
although the claim sought to be recovered was 
so trifling in amount, the question involved a 
principle of very considerable importance. 
There were thirteen similar cases against the 
defendant, and the issue of the present case 
was most important, not merely as affecting 
these cases, but to the whole of the building 
trade. He (Mr. Herring) was instructed that 
it was the custom of the trade to pay work- 
men a quarter of a day’s wages upon summary 
dismissal, and if he established that fact, his 
client would be entitled to his Honour’s judg- 


ment. ‘T'wo witnesses were called on the part 


Mr. Barry remarks in his defence, “is abso- of the plaintiff, both of whom distinctly swore 
lutely essential to the character and the full | that it was the custom, as stated by the plain- 
expression of the Tudor style of design tiff, for the masters to pay a quarter of a day’s 
adopted by Parliament, and the only means of wages under the circumstances described. 
giving historic interest to it.” Besides, the | One of the witnesses (Fairburn) said he had 
House had actually voted 8,600/. for this | received such compensation from Mr. Houston, 
very purpose! And all that Mr. Barry has| master plasterer, of Praed-street, and from 
done, it is said, does not exhaust the fore-) others. 

gone decorative liberality and penchant for | Mr. Randall, of Wigmore-street, attorney 
display of his not generally so extravagant for Mr. Austin, contended that no such cus- 
paymasters. Mr.Greene quaintly questioned | tom ever existed, and that masters could dis- 


impels towards this result. the gas am of “ scraping it all off again,” but | 
The improvement of dwellings for the} “ of course the House might exercise its plea- | 
poor has formed a subject of discussion | sure on that point.” They will not convert all 





charge their men at a moment’s notice, the 
men having the same privilege to leave their 
employers; the tools being always collected by 
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! 
the “hawk boy,” and ready to be carried away 
at the shortest notice. This, however, was 2 | 
combination of workmen, who had instituted | 
these proceedings from vindictive motives, in 
consequence of their having been dismissed for 
drunkenness and neglect; a course of proceed- 
ing which he hoped would meet with no en- 
couragement at the hands of the Court. 

Mr. Randall then called Mr. Houston, who 

ositively denied Fairburn’s statement. Mr. 
Sein Gloucester-road, Camden-town, and Mr. 
Brown, of George-street, Euston-square, and 
several other tradesmen, of many years’ stand- 
ing and respectability, also swore that no such 
system ever existed as that deposed to by the 
plaintiff. 

His Honour observed that he was perfectly 
satisfied with the reply to the plaint, and gave 
judgment for the defendant. , 

The case excited considerable interest, and 
the court was crowded during the inquiry 
with masters and workmen. 


| 





books. 
Industrial Investment and Emigration; being 
a Treatise on Benefit Building Societies, and 
on the General Principles of Associations for 


Aliscellanea, 


BIRMINGHAM BaTHs AND WASHHOUSES. 
—The borough baths and washhouses in Kent- 
street, Birmingham, are making rapid progress 
towards completion. The building is of brick, 
with stone dressings, style Elizabethan. The 
baths are divided into two classes. A new 
patent porcelain has been used in fitting-up 
some of them. There are thirteen first-class 
baths for males, and twenty-four second-class, 
in one department, with a private plunge-bath, 
17 feet long by 15 feet wide. The charge for 





the first-class bath will be 6d., for the second, | 
3d. A long corridor leading from the main | 
entrance leads to a swimming bath, about 89 
feet long and 34 feet broad, with a depth of 
water graduating from 7 feet to 4 feet. The | 
temperature is to be regulated. It is sur-| 
rounded by twenty-two dressing-rooms, and | 
roofed with glass. The female department is 
on the opposite side of the building, but cor- | 
responds in all respects with the male, except 


that there are only seven first-class baths, and | 
eight second. The washing department has | 
separated stalls and every other convenience. 


I'he cost of erection is about 10,000/. | 
VALUE or LoNpvon’ Propertry.—On 


Land Investment and Colonization, with an the 11th inst. Messrs. Cafe and Reid sold 
Appendix on Compound Interest, Tontines, various leasehold and freehoid estates and 
and Life Assurance. By ARTHUR SCRATCH- | other property, amongst which were the fol- 


LEY, M.A., Actuary to the Western Life lowing :— 


Assurance Society. Second edition, much | 
enlarged. Parker, West Strand. 1551. 


No. 35, Hill-street,... 50. 81. 8s. 


Annual Annual Termof p.. 
asehold, a rice, 
Leasehold rent. Groundrent. lease. Te 
87} yrs. 405I. 


WE have no doubt that Mr. Scratchley’s book a 500. 81.88. 873',, 400. 
is by far the best that has yet been written on No. 7, ,, vo 520.108, 101.08. 873 ,, 5150. 
No. 124, New Bond- 


building societies ; but having already recorded , 
our opinion of its merits (vide Vol. VIII. p. 92), 
we need only now express our satisfaction in 
learning that a great number of terminating 


street, (Shop, &e.) 2307. Os. 67.123.6d.14 ,, 3,8602. 
lease renewable for ever on fine of 46, 7s. 6d. i 


No. 8. Aibany-street, 


Regent’s-park, with 
premises, No. 47, 


Little Albany-street, 15/7. Os. 99 ,, 1,3008. 


ee 


extreme ends, one facing Parker-street at the 
back, the other to the front, facing Piccadilly, 
is nearly 60 feet, the width 57 feet, and the 
entire height of the building from the cellar 
floor to the top of the entablature is 50 feet, 
The exterior is of smooth stone, and the back 
of white brick, the area having a coping of 
dressed stone. It comprises a basement, a 
first floor, and two storeys above that, the 
arrangements of all being similar in one par- 
ticular,—a corridor, 9 feet wide, extending from 
one end to the other, giving a length of 60 
yards; and the rooms, all 20 feet wide, are 
arranged on both sides of it. They are all 
arched and fire-proof, the floors of stone and 
the ceilings of iron, with ventilating arrange- 
ments between floor above and ceiling below. 
The new work commences about 60 feet from 
the centre of the old structure in front. Mr. 
Lane is the architect. By the erection of the 
two wings a spacious quadrangle has been 
formed, covering an area of 123 feet from wing 
to wing, and 134 feet from the back to Parker- 
street. 

METROPOLITAN CoMMISSION oF SEWERS. 
—A monthly court was held last week, whena 


'rate was ordered on the western division of 


the Westminster sewers, of 6d. in the pound, 
and 2nd and 10th of May next appointed for 
hearing appeals against the same.—In con- 
nection with the late fatal accident in Great 
Scotland-yard, a claim for compensation, on 


‘the part of Messrs. Robins, Astor, and Co. 


was made on the commissioners for injury 
sustained. Mr. Shaw was appointed to act as 
arbitrator on behalf of the commission.—A 
public urinal and water-closet was ordered to 
be erected in Covent-garden-market, at an 
expense of 150/. New works were ordered in 
connection with various sewers.—-—In reply to 
a question in the Commons, put by Sir Benja- 


societies have been converted into permanent | Litt 

aie * Nos. 7 and 10, Wil- 
associations, as recommended by Mr. Scratch- | “‘jixm‘street, ’ Re. 
ley, and that there appears to be a good pros-| __gent’s-park, ......... 74. 0s. 130.08. 973,  878l. 
pect of the abolition of those false principles, nee es poe 
by means of which so much mischief has been square, ... 
done by building societies. As many of our No. 15, Little Comp- 


;min Hall, Lord Ebrington said that it was 
| quite true that 91,0007. had been received,— 
that 7,635/. had been expended in works, and 
| 21,000/. in the expenses of management and su- 
| perintendence; but thatitshould beremembered 
readers know, we have, from the very outset,) Some). 901, 7s. 100,03. 12} ,, 2752. | a the See ee fin, . pea: age a col- 
expressed our want of confidence in the sys-|__-Freehold. ecting sna ler ek ee = 1 wer anand 
tem on which these societies were established. %°: 1, Old Bond. | . ; : 4 for collection was both complicated and expen- 
We hope the time is at hand when this feeling ue & ened a i 5.1001.) sive. Out of the 21,000). upwards of 3,500/. 
" Han 4 ‘ were traceable, not to the expenditure of the 

commission, but to the collection of the rates, 


will no longer exist, and when we can con-| Hanover- square, 
See, ~- _ 2,8501.! to enable them to carry on the works. It was 


scientiously advocate the principles of a class| ih s,, sossehold 
of institutions capable of eles ating the work- AnemrractunaL Soctety or Nontu-/idlso right to add, that in the charge for ma- 
ing classes as provident and independent Bivins “inh : th bang jiture fi 
beings, and of doing them otherwise a great *™ pron.—A committee meeting was held on /nagement there was the expenditure for pre- 
amount of good. The enlargement of the April sth. Mr. James stated that he had | paring specifications for works to the extent of 
ae = received communications from the Dean of | 170,000/. and for which the contracts would 
scope of Mr. Scratchley’s book and other im- | |: : le : . 
m i F Ely, and other friends of the late Marquis of | have been taken, if the wording of the Act of 
provements are noted in the title already jae te 1" | Parli vee b lefactive. Ti 
quoted in full. Northampton, respecting some memorial to | Parliament had not been defective. ‘The com- 
= = his lordship, and that a meeting should shortly | misssion, he added, ought not to be blamed for 
A Treatise on a Box of Instruments and the be convened in London to consider the sub-| that. 
Slide Rule, for the use of Engineers and ject. The Cambrian Archeological Society) Tue Prorection or Desicns Exren- 
others, Schools, &c. By THomas Kenrtisu. Was taken into union for the interchange of | ston Act.—The chief points of the new Act 
Second edition. Relfe and Fletcher, 15, Teports, notices, &c. It was regolved that, | are :—l. Any new invention, proper for letters 
Cloak-lane. unless circumstances led to an alteration, the | patent, may be exhibited at any place certified 
THE fact that this is a useful little book is joint meeting with the Warwickshire Archeo- | by the Board of Trade, and yet entitle the in- 
substantially adduced by the demand for a !ogical and Natural History Society, to be held | ventor to subsequent letters patent, provided 
second edition, which appears to have been for , 8t Coventry, should take place on Tuesday, there be no other public exhibition or use. The 
some time published. ‘The impressions now, May 20th. The Mayor of Coventry has inventor to be allowed to contract for the sale 
on sale contain a figure of the magnetic com- granted St. Mary’s Hall for the meeting, and of his right to the invention ; and no publica- 
pass card and an appendix. agreed to preside. The report of the sub- tion in any catalogue, newspaper, &c., to affect 
committee, respecting the restoration of the the validity of the letters patent: patents may 
ancient painted glass from Aldwinkle St. | be dated as early as the day of provisional re- 
Peter’s (which glass fortunately fell into the gistration, 2. The Attorney-General, or depu- 
hands of Sir George Robinson, who has kindly ties, to examine descriptions of new inventions, 
placed it in the hands of the society for resti- and give certificate of approval. 3. The Re- 
tution to its original place), was read and gistrar of Designs to register this certificate, 
style, ill calculated to support the claim which adopted. The list of architects and church and give certificate of registration. 4. Inven- 
Mr. Erlam rightly sets up for the “educated artificers will be shortly placed in the hands of tions to be marked “ provisionally registered. 
architect.” We should have passed it by in members of the society, as well as the volume 5. Provisional registration to confer the same 
preference to giving a damaging notice of of reports and papers. ‘Tights, &c., as provisional registration of 
it (as we have often done in other cases), but. Tue MANCHESTER Roya INFIRMARY.— designs. 6. Designs known abroad may be 
being pressed in more than one quarter for an lhe north wing of this building, to the rearing provisionally registered and protected, provided 
opinion, are forced to this expression of it, A ©f Which Jenny Lind sang to the tune of no public sale, or exposure for sale, has taken 
careful revision, and a little industry would | 2:900/., has now been erected, at an entire cost ' place. 
make it a useful volume. “% of 14,000/. In plan it nearly corresponds with, Roman Caruotic HAuu at LiveRPOooOL. 
the south wing on the opposite side of the —An extensive building, to be devoted to reli- 
building, the main difference being that there gious and charitable purposes, and, when ocea- 
is a sunk area around it. The centre of the sion requires, to the holding of meetings, is pro- 
front is occupied by a portico to make it cor- | jected by the Liverpool Roman Catholics. A 
respond with the front of the centre and the committee is in process of formation for the 
front of the south wing. This portico is a copy procuring of subscriptions and the purchase of 
in its main details of that attached to the Ionic | ground. The building, it is estimated, will 
temple of Ilissus at Athens. The entire length | cost about 7,000/., to be raised partly by small 
|of the front of the wing, taking it from the | shares, 


154. Os, 397. Os. io 9301. 





| 





Advice to Builders, Buyers, and Renters of 
Houses. By Mr. J. S. Eruam, Architect. 
London: Shoberl, 1851. 

Tis work is much too jejeune to be of any 

real service, and is written in a shambling 





Scotcu Society or ANTIQUARIES,—A 
conversazione was held on 3rd instant in the 
hall of the Society of Antiquaries at Edinburgh, 
where a large but select company crowded 
the rooms, and a great variety of articles of 


a national and other archeological interest was 
exhibited. 
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OrDNANCESURVEY oFScoTLAND.—Ame-| Victoria Bripcr, GLascow. — The EXTRAORDINARY CooperRAGe.—An in- 
morial to the Lords of the Treasury has been foundation-stone of this new bridge was laid vention has been patented for constructing 
agreed to by the Edinburgh Council, com- on the site of old Stockwell bridge, with great casks, barrels, puncheons, and everything in 
plaining of the state of this survey and the ceremonial, on Wednesday, in last week, by the cooperage line, by machinery. The inven- 
smallness of sums still granted for carrying it the Duke of Athol, as Grand Master of the tion is in operation at the St. Rollox Works 
on, and urging their lordships to grant such Freemasons for Scotland. The banks and Glasgow. ‘The staves of an ordinary-sized cask 
annual sum as may be necessary to complete places of business were closed, and the whole are said to be prepared, put together, and 
the-survey in a reasonable period. The memo- city was in holiday attire. A vast concourse headed in little more than ten minutes,—cutting 
rialists in doing so remark, that “ besides the of people witnessed the ceremonial, which went and joining done with mathematical precision 
large staff of engineers formerly employed in off with great éclat, in the midst of instru-| and the hand needed only to arrange the staves 
Ireland, and now available, many hundreds of | mental music and general enjoyment. The and fix the heads. The patentee is Mr. James 
well-educated civil engineers and surveyors, | craft eame out pretty strong in a procession Robertson, formerly of Liverpool. 
trained to habits of accuracy and activity dur- estimated to have numbered 2,500, with| ArtT-Untion oF Lonpon.—The annual 
ing the execution of railway projects, may at “splendid” insignia and ornaments, of no meeting for the distribution of prizes will be 
once be engaged, if funds were provided ;” less than sixty-five lodges. The Grand Master held on this occasion at the Lyceum Theatre, 
and thus the object in view be attained within was assailed by some of the spectators with a Strand, on Tuesday, April 29, Mr. Mathews 
ten years from this date. The estimated sum significant cry of “Glen Tilt!” The con-| having in the kindest manner given the coun- 
necessary to complete the survey of Scotland, tractor, Mr. York, has the northern abutment cil the use of the house for this purpose. 
on the large scale now in progress, is 720,000/.; and first pier nearly ready for the springers, The subscription lists will remain open until 
but, add the memorialists, “it can be shown and the coffer-dam of the south land stool is | the 26th. 
that a large portion of this sum may be saved | already far advanced. | Sr. Georce’s Hatt, Braprorp, Com- 
to the country, not only without loss, but Rucspy Drainage Tenpers.—lIn conse-| PETITION.—We have received anote from the 
with the greatest possible advantage, for it is quence of your giving the tenders for the successful competitors, in reply to the letters 
calculated that probably not more than one- supply of stoneware pipes for the Rugby which have appeared in our journal. The 
half the amount would be required to produce drainage, headed with a forcible remark re- reply, however, does not touch the point at 
a properly shaded map on the seale of one specting the discrepancy therein exhibited, | | issue, namely, whether the plans can be carried 
inch to a mile, that is necessary for an out- | feel anxious that parties who take an interest out for the sum rigidly stipulated by the com- 
line map on the large scale...... which will, | in that and other work of a similar description | mittee. 
practically speaking, serve no purpose what- | should know the cause of the great difference.| FUND FOR THE LATE EpIToR oF THE 
ever, and which in no foreign country has been | It is observable that those who tender so very | Lirgrary GazeTre.—A strong committee 
deemed necessary.” |low have country establishments. I would | has been organized, we are glad to see, to raise 

RattwaAy AXuLEs: INFRINGEMENT oF | therefore suggest to any one who may wish to| funds to place Mr. Jerdan, the founder, and, 
Patent Ricut.—A case of patent-law im-|ascertain the difference in quality between | for thirty-four years, editor of the Literary 
portance was lately tried at South Laneashire|country and Lambeth pipes to take a fair| Gazette, in a position of comfort for the rest 
Assizes. The plaintiff was Mr. Newton, of | sample of each, break them, test the body, and | of his life. We shall have something to say 
Chancery-lane, and the defendant Baron (or judge forthemselves. I can only say, that had | on the subject. 

James) Vaucher. On 15th May, 1843, Mr. I known that any other but the Lambeth pipes| Suppty or WaTerR TO THE MetrRo- 
Newton took out a patent for a Mr. Babbitt, would have been allowed to be used, I should | POLIs.—It is stated that Government have 
of the United States, for a soft metal bearing | not have tendered, the competition being so abandoned the idea of adopting any of the pro- 
for axles, preventing the metal becoming over- truly unequal. I hope, in justice to others as | posals for the supply of water, but that a pro- 
heated. In 1849, Vaucher pretended to dis-| well as myself, you will give insertion to these | position will be submitted to Parliament having 
cover that a patent of his, taken out in 1838, remarks.—T'Homas Smiru. for its object the taking up all the water com- 
embraced Mr. Newton’s improvement, and he} Farm Burtpincs.—A_ Bill has been’ panies, giving 6 per cent. interest on the capital 
accordingly took out a patent, and made axles| brought in by Mr. Cochrane and Mr. Forbes, | invested. 

similar, to prevent which the present action | to extend the provisions of “The Drainage of| _TH= Mustum or Economic Geotoey, 
was brought, proving that Vaucher’s first) Lands Act, 1849,” to the advance of private| PiccapiLLy.—It is proposed that this mu- 
patent was for securing a steam or water-tight | money for the erection and repair of farm /|seum shall be opened on the 28th or 29th of 
joint, and had no relation to friction. The buildings on lands in Great Britain and Ire- | this month, probably by H.R.H. Prince Albert 
judge said, if a man took out a patent for a land. It proposes to give landlords the power |in person. No one can say that the officers 
certain purpose, and did not suggest others,|to borrow money for this purpose, provided here have been hurried in their arrangements. 
then the man who applied similar means to always the sum borrowed or advanced under} ARTIFICIAL Marspie.—Mr. St. Clair 
another purpose would be an inventor. It the Act does not exceed in amount eighteen | Massiah, of New Broad-street, has patented 
was certainly strange that defendant should | months’ value of the land in respect of which | $ome improvements in the manufacture of arti- 
take out a patent in 1849 for doing what he/it is borrowed. Every rent-charge to be ficial marble and stone, and in treating marble 
was entitled to do by a patent of 1838. The granted in respect of money thus borrowed |and stone. He claims the employment of 
jury gave a verdict for plaintiff on all the may be made payable for any period exceeding nitric acid in the white and naturally veined 
counts, but nominal damages were agreed to. | twenty-two years, but not exceeding thirty years, | marbles, and a mode of obtaining the com- 

A Srrance Nutsance.—At the Surrey All buildings erected or improved under the pound colours, which may be tripled and 
Assizes, at Kingston, the cause of “‘ Mackley v. | Act must be insured against fire. quadrupled by multiplying the processes,— 
Smith,” was tried before the Lord Chief-Jus-/} Magnetic Power tN Movine aAnp also the same process when applied to old, 
tice. The defendant, who had purchased a Stoppinc Trarns.—A patent specification inferior, or decrepitating marbles, whereby 
piece of land of the plaintiff, had caused a has been enrolled by J. P. P. Ambenger, of they are effectually strengthened and dyed.— 
number of scaffolds to be erected upon his} Paris, civil engineer, who claims—1. The Mechanics’ Magazine. 
piece of land, and from these were suspended application of magnetic power to brakes upon| FatmMoutH Union Workuovse CompE- 
tea-kettles, teaboards, watering-pots, horse-|railways. 2. The application of magnetic TITION.—I send you the amounts of tenders 
collars, horses’ and bullocks’ heads, and also! power to give adhesion to wheels of carriages for the Union Workhouse at Falmouth lately 
a figure representing Maria Manning, all/on rails. 3. The employment of iron filings competed for. The sum placed at the com- 
for the purpose of annoying. It appeared (in making the electro-magnets) to increase mand of the architects was 3,200/. whereas the 
that the noise and jingling of these articles the surface of contact. 4. The application of lowest tender for the selected design is 4,2504. 


when the wind blew was such as to create| magnetic power to moving carriages as de-| G. Powell, Penryn ...... £5,401 0 0 
the greatest possible annoyance to the other scribed. 5. The application and use of the Farley and Salmon, Truro 4,942 10 0 
tenants of the plaintiff. In course of the said magnetic power as a motive-power, as Gerrish and Salmon, Truro 4,860 0 0 
case the lid was suddenly lifted from a large described. Dahan, BeatOisinse0s0.00.00 4,550 0 0 
box, which exhibited a model, the sight of Patrenr Law AmMENDMENT.—On_ the T. Olver, Falmouth...... 4,250 0 0 


which convulsed the court with laughter, and motion of Lord Brougham in the House of Amount of contract entered into with T. Olver, 
the Lord Chief-Justice, who was unable to Lords the Patent Law Amendment Bill has 4,375/. inclusive of foundation and boundary 
refrain from joining in the laugh, observed been read a second time, and referred to @ walls. 

that the model ought to be sent to the Exhi- select committee; and on the motion of Earl 











bition,—as a specimen of industrious malignity, Granville, the Patent Law Amendment (No. 2) Tene ams 
we presume. The jury returned a verdict for Bill has also been read a second time, and re-| Fo the Merthyr Union, each person taking out his 
5001. damages against the defendant, and ferred to the same committee. own quantities :— ‘ 
: ; rw=—G. a lent, who M. Davis sereee £9,531 

served him right. RoAD-MAKING, A correspondent, \ 2 ene 

Tae HuppersrieLp Pert Monument. believes that late experiments in road-making, | W. Jones 
—At a recent meeting of the committee for of all descriptions, chiefly fail from want of a ne oarinera ese — 
this monument, it was unanimously resolved previously formed foundation, suggests that | ee 8/123 
that it should be a marble statue, 8 feet the ground be first solidified hy some sort of | M. Locock cicaaadanesheranitineent 8,000 

: ® . sern | . =, MEET TPE ee scovccces 562 
6 inches high, to stand on a pedestal erected pile-driving apparatus. A small engine of | Mn eg paaneaatat 7485 
in some public place. The secretary read the three-horse power, he thinks, moved by men Cha 





offers of two sculptors, Mr. Alfred Bromley, or horses, according to circumstances, might ae 
Leeds, and Mr. M. Noble, London; also a possibly answer. For the erection of a new Parsonage-house for the Rev. 

< pe e ° , —_ 5 | Fe . Mi all thi t f Bedf d:— 
large number of testimonials in favour of the, Inisu Views.—Mr. Alfred Phillips, at the 4 Carr. ee ne se 6 





Ricsisctigdincvermmnavenens 


sculptors. Mr. H. Lord then moved that the Royal Apollonicon Rooms, St. Martin’s-lane, = Neer RRO 1,218 0 0 
commission be given to Mr. Bromley. A long has introduced “ dissolving views ~ to illus- | Packets seosearenees serene es 2 
and warm discussion ensued, which has been | trate a pleasant musical and literary entertain- | Bryant en 1,068 0 0 
adjourned for a fortnight. | ment there given. Colt and Masters, of Bedford 997 0 0 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C2. 2.5) *.8. “© Mr. G.,” “Messrs. 8. and | 
6." “Ba jun., ts “Ww. | gg “G. “2 ”» «RT. 8S.” (we 
gave external view < the club in our fifth vol., 
© W.and T. M.,” “8S. L.,” “F.P.,” “ Oxford’ ret t 
given in “ Cutts’s Manual of Crosses,” &e.), “J. 

“J, P.8.," “T.N.,” “W.B.,” “Pry” (model nig ng- 
houses, with separate doors to distinct holdings, have been 
rated as one building), ‘‘Lector” (we are forced t rd 
decline), “ Tiled Roots” {next week), “ W.B., » My 
“Scotch Stone” (will find | remark on the se re- | 
vious volumes), op. oe Fs Sailor,” air- | 
a? “SM. A” SB. s, oA, W. M., 

“ a Builder, > «C, E.” (should have kep ? his word), 
A.W. M.,” “J Bigg rhea , Pies A Looker- Bis 
“Gg, W.” (exposure seems useless), Cc. F. D 
“HH. D.0.,” “J. A. G.” } 

& Zondon and its Vicinity Exhibite ? in 1851,”" with 2065 | 
illustrations, and a newly-constructed map. Edited and 
published by J. We: ale, High Holborn. sets 

« ders.’—We are requested to state with reference 
to ee -e of tenders de ee for Mr. Hook’s villas, in 
last week's BrItpER, that several trades were omitted in 
Mesers, Haynes's tender. ‘ Ri 

‘ q 2CILDER.” — Parties who have com- 

ne gi ie, of ei ill-folding of Toe Brriupgr, should 
address themselves t their newsmen, with whom the fault | 


rests. 
« Books and Addresses 
books or find addresses. 
NOTICE.—All communications respecting adv ertisements | 
shor iid be addressed to the ‘‘ Publisher,” and not to the | 
« Editor :” all other communications should be addressed 
te the Eprror, and not to the Publisher. 


7 


"—We have not time to point out | 





ADVERTIS} SEMENTS. 


)giving strangers visiting London, in anticipation of the 
pportunity of placing their names on the 
» current vear, the Council have made a-- 
LIST OPEN ‘all s an ae NEXT, the 
GEORGE GoDW ) ; 
LEWIS POC Hon. Secs. 
a. 


of 


i 1851, al 
— ript ix _ int of the 
e nents to ke ptl 


AN UNION OFL LON DON.—With a view 





Ch, 





444, West Strand, agen 10, 


A® i; -U NION- 





LONDON. — The | 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING to receive the Counc!) 
Report, and to « a ite the amount subscribed for the pure hase ¢ f | 
works of art, will be he Md in the Theatre Royal Lrceum ('y th | 
kind permission of Charle es Mathews, Esq.), on TUESDAY, the | 
2%h instant, at Eleven for Twelve o’elock precisely. The receipt | 


curreut year will procure admission. 


GEORGE GODWIN, , ‘ 
LEW Is Pocock, pe onorary Secretaries 


4:4. West Strand, 16th April, 1851. 


OVERNMENT SCHOOLS of DESIGN 


for the 











- a E XHIB ITION of the WORKS of the STUDENTS 
of the He: 1o0l, SOMERSET-HOUSE, and of the Branch 
Schools tk ro ~y re Kingdom, will be OPEN, FREE. to the 
Pu ic, jo the MROE AL P ALACE, MARLBOROUGH HOUSE, 
PALL MALL, on anda r MONDAY, the 17th of March, 1851. 

WAL TE R RUDING DEVERELL, Secretary. 
OLOSSEUM RE-OPENED.—CHANGE 
of PANORAMAS.—The Original and Extraordinary Pano- 
rama of “ London.” painted by Mr. Parris, is exhibited, with the 


other splendid = atures of this establishment, entirely redecorated, 
daily. ha If-past Ten till Five. The Grand Panorama of 
“Par aby Night * (by Danson and Son). is — hited from Seven 
till. half-past Ten. The most admired Music from Two till Five, 
iring the evening, when the conservatories, saloons, & 


ym 


andd are 
brilliantly illuminated. Admission, Day or Evening, 2s. ; Children 
and Schools half-price 


cye LORAMA, Al. BAN Y-STREET.— Admission, 1.—A Grand 










Moving Panorama of Lisbon and the Earthquake, in 1755, is exhi- 
bited daily at T ree, and in the Evening at Fight o'clock, illus- 
trated by ay riate music on the new Grand Apollonicon. Chil- 





drew and Sch¢ fs half-price. 


IMPORTANT NOVELT ih aed AFTER EASTER 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITU- 


TION —The Rotation of the Earth Demonstrated by 
Poucault’s recent experiments, as exhibited at the Pantheon in 
Paris.—An Historical Lecture on the Harp, by Frederick Chatter- 
ton, Esq, with Vocal and Instrumental selections from the Bards, 

aasisted by Miss Blanche Young, K.A., of Music, and illustrated by 
eet ae, 0 f th eH hag of various Natio ms.—Lectures on Chemistry 
by J.H. Pe Esq., illustrating the nature of Flame and Ex- 
" bass experiments —Lectures on Natural Philo- 
hoffner.—Two Series of Dissolving ' Views —One 
ainted by Charles Smith, Esq., &. » &e.—Open 
and evening —Admission, 1s. ; hebsole, "Half. price. 
ers’ Association are now fitting up in the Institution 
ve series of Apparatus, Burners, &c. illustrate the 
al Apr lication of Gas for Iumiuating, Culinary, Heat- 
hemical, and Manufacturing Purposes. 


n vr oa 7 

IGHTNING CONDUCTORS. — 
4 RS. NEWALL and CO. Patentees of the Copper Rope 
tning Conductor, beg to inform the nobility, clergy, &c. that 
supply Lightuing Conductors, with the point and all staples 
mplete for fixing, at one shilling the foot, whatever the altitude 
of the building intended to be protec’ 

R.8. NEWALL and COS Patent Copper Rope Conductor is 
zy used by architects, engineers, and scientific men in all 

if the kingdom. | 
ferences are permitted to Mr. Trimen, of the Adelphi; Mr. 
1e8 Mitchell, of Leicester. Office and Warehouse, 130, Strand, 

mm. 


A 








































S TO ARCHITECTS. 
N ARC HITECT in a NY pres 


wist ing t sup his PRACTICE, desires to meet with a 








p. 518), | 


J") 


| Gas and Economy of Fuel —Copies of testimonials tobe a 


\ 


| good hand, and keeps accounts —Address, stating wages, A. 


| likewise a good bookkeeper and correspondent 


| TO JOINERS. 
WY ANTED, in a shop thirty miles from 
mdon, SOME GOOD HANDS at omy wages. — 
pply to Mr. SHELDON, 32, Stangate-street, Lambeth 
“TO BUILDERS’ FOREMEN AND CLERKS. = 
TANTED, a GENERAL FOREMAN. 
None need apply who do not thoroughly uz unde orstand the 


| whole routine of a builden’s business. Also, a CLERK : 
one who has been in a builder's office pre ferred.— S Siecer . letter, 


to A. B., Office of “ The Buil. jer,” 1, York-street 1 Ce vent Garden. 

| WaxteD a good working Engineer in 
| Brass and Smith’s work, as FOREMAN in the mannfac- 
tory for Mr. Leslie's Patents for Purification and Combustion of 


| A 


i to Mr. Leslie’s offices, 59, Conduit-street. London. 
Wanted, also, some good Smiths and Brass Workers. 


WaADTED, by an Architect and Surveyor 
in the country, a good and quick DRAUGHTSMAN. 
He must be master of scumpectie e, and well acquainted with the 
details of Gothic architecture, making working drawings, and 
taking out quantities. Salary allowed 30s, per week.—Address, 
stating references, .. Post-office, Guildford.—A good Second- 
hand Level wanted, with stand and staves. 


7TANTED, EMPLOYMENT bya BRICK- 


LAYER, who has been used to country work, writes a 








Mr. Hanner, at Drill Factory, Witham, Essex. 3 
TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
oa r + 74 7 
TANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, as 
DRAUGHTSMAN, CLERK of WORKS, or BUILDING 
GE NERAL FOREMAN, by a rerson aceustomed to the duties. 
Good references to employers.—Address, A. B., 22, Great Percy-street, 


Pentonville. 

WAN, by a Practical Builder, a 
SITUATION as SUPERINTENDENT, MANAGER, or 

CLERK of WORK . wh» has testimonials, and can be we ou re- 

commended, having been four vears enraged with his last employer. 

—Direct. H. €., No. 1, Holywell-street, Westminster, post paid. 


V TANTED, by a thorough Ric We Man, 

a SITU ATION as FOREMAN, CLERK of WORKS, or 
SURVEYOR of REPAIRS to a Gentleman's Esta Any refer- 
ence re quire ~d can be given. —Address, JOHN MARSTON, 13. 
Crawford-street, Baker-street, London. Either of the latter would 
he preferred. 


ws NTED, by a thorough practical Man, a 

Joiner by trade, aged 35 vears, a SITUATION as SHOP 
FOREMAN, or to Superintend the Erection of Buildings. Has 
had great experience in_both the above capacities, and can be 
highly recommended. No objection to - country.— Address, 
w. ‘ , at the O'ice of “The Builler,” 1, York-street, Covent 
Garden. 


j TANTED,a SITUATION, as FOREMAN 


or CLERK. by aman who is a good bricklayer, &*. He 
bas had great experience in alterations and repairs, can set out 
work, prepare working drawings, or measure up work if required. 
Can have ten years’ character for sobriety and honesty. Wages 
notso much an object as constant emnlorment —Direct. stating 

articulars, W. MEARS, Spencer's Wood, Shinfield, near Reading, 


Berks. 
INL Tr . - > 
\ ANTED, a SITUATION as CLERK or 

FOREMAN of WORKS. Has had extensive practice in 
earpentering, bridge building, and excavating on public works. 
Can give good reference, if required ; and sure to give the very best 
satisfaction ; writes a good hand, accustomed to hook-keeping, and 
would always study hisemployer’s interest; conld soon acquire 
a knowledge of anvthing he may have to attend to, and of very 
steady and sober habits. Not particular to town or country. Age 
twenty-seven. Salary moderste, if a permanent situation. — 
ae avons, H. W. 8., Office of “The Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent 
rarden 


GENTLEMAN, well acquainted with 


architectural practice, ‘and who can desien. draw in per- 
spective and colour, is desirous of an ENGAGEMENT in London. 


























—Address, A. X., Office of “ The Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent- 
garden. 
"i TV ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS. cs 
A® experienced DRAUGHTSMAN, with 
other useful qualifications, offers his services ; terms mode- 


rate. References respectable —Apply, free, to A. B B., Mr. Holmes’s, 


No. 2, Hampstead-road. 
TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
GOOD DRAUGHTSMAN, well ac- 


quainted with Gothic and Italian Architecture, is desirons 
of an ENGAGEMENT. The Advertiser is accustomed to design 
and to prepare working, detail, and other drawings. Can give 
most satisfactory testimonials.—Address to C. R., Office of “ The 
Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent Garden. 


: “ Ps : 
AS’ Clerk, &c. in an Architect or Builder’s 
Office.—A respectable MARRIED MAN (about 28 vears of 

ave’, the son of a builder and statuary, is open to an ENG AGE 
MENT as above, or in any similar capacity; he is vrac‘ica! y 
acquainted with all kinds of measurement, drawing, &¢..and is 
Good references 

given, and real security to any amount. — Address, A. B., § 
Ponsonby- place, Pimlico. 


* v7 

“|A PROFESSIONAL MAN of more than 

thirty years’ experience in the Building Business, having a 
part of his time unoccupied, is desirous of an ENGAGEME bd to 
prepare estimates, furnish bills of quantities, or price them, 
measure works, or make up the accounts of a builder ane in 
any one or all the building branches, or to give his attendance to 
them occasionally, as may be re quired, on very moderate terms.— 
Address ‘R. H., No. 2, Walnut- tree-waik, Walcot-place, Lambeth. 


MA i 























YOUNG MAN, aged twent 


for an ENGAGEMENT with a BUIL 


one, wishes 
JER in "LONDON. 


iy been accustomed to manage the hooks of his employer for the | 


ast seven years, also assisting him in the building line. Terms 
moderate.—For reference as to character and ability, apply to Mr. 
} J. VASS, Builder, St. Albans, Herts 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS 
YOUNG MAN, 20 years of age, wants 
a SITUATION in either of the above professions, to get out 
drawings, &c. He is a good draughtsman and writer, and has a 
good knowledge of perspective and tinting. An unexceptionable 
reference can be given.—Address to T. B., 19, Camden-square, 
Camden-town. 

















gentleman wh i purchase it. One qualified for ecclesiastical 
Practice poe ferre A. Address, in confidence. R. 8. T., at the office | 
of* The B lilder.” York -street, Covent- garden. 
TO PROVINCIAL ARC HITECTS. SUKVE\ ORS, AND 
N ARCHITECT and SURV EYOR, having | 
t. first- - i — ay in t) 4 mr commanding thoroughfare in 
ty mdon, would be willing to make an equitable 
ALE ANGE MENT with any GENTLEMAN in the COU Nrky, | 
wishing to extend his practice into London. As the advertiser 
principally gives his attention to the surveying ety vm 2} 
would be willing to arrange upon business terms.—Address L’ M 
Post-office, King William-street, City. “| 











{ Princiral of an e OoL P) 
TRONMONGunY xtensive WHOLESALE AND RE 
demands upon his time and attention in the po pom campnoe rt the 
) is desirous of meeting with a gentleman of energy 
verance, having about 2.0001, at his disposal, to take Ay EGC AL 
SHARE in the business The trade is carried on in one of the 
most flourishing manufacturing towns in the midland counties, 
and surrounde by a first-rate agricultural district. None but 
+ an will be treated with.—For further particulars, apply to 
AS PAGE, Estate and House Agent, Darlington- 
street, Woe 


h 
applicants to the principal » Who will at once refer the | 





RONMONGERY PARTNERSHIP— The |? 


TAIL | wo 
BUSINESS (in consequence of the increasing | 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 


YOUNG MAN, aged twenty-two, wishes 


au ENG AGEMENT in either of the above offices, having 
| had several years’ experience in each. He is competent to take 
out quantities, keep a builder's books, and make out detail or 
highly-finished drawings. either in colour or sepia. Specimens 
produced. First-rate references. Small salary only requi 
Address A. B., 28, Rochester-road, Camden-town. 


bg TIN’ 

URVEYING.—An accurate and expert 
surveyor, leveller, and Senge teman, of industrious habits 
of ten years’ varied practice, desires EMPLOY MENT, either 

rmanent or otherwise. Can show excellent testimonials. Letters 
addressed “Surveyor,” Office of “ The Builder,” 1, York-street, 

| Covent Garden, will be immediately attended to: 


SURVEYORS, SOLICITORS, 


BUILDERS, and OTHERS, in want of OCCASIONAL 

ASSISTANCE, in the Preparation’ of either Architectural or 

Mechanical finished Drawings, or Working Surveysand Valuations 

~ Tilavidatione, or any or branch of phe open. will meet 
ention, on moderate t 

1A. B.C C., 18, Mount-street, Lambet beth _ ore eee 





| 














PUBLICATIONS. 


7 
AFT RT-J OURNAL ‘AN D ILLUSTRATED 
ALOGUE OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 
ADVERTISEM ENTS & secure insertion in the MAY Number 
—of which acirculation of 25,000 ll iaranteed—must be sent to 
the Office on or before the 19th insta: 
Office, Martberough-ehacebers, 49, Pall-mall. 





Just published, 
ODERN TOMBS gleaned from the 


Public Cemeteries of London.—Measured, drawn, and 


y ARTHUR WM. HAKEWILL. 
Thirty plates. Lf, Introductory Essay. Cloth, price one 
SDNGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LUNGMAN 
Paternoster-row. 


etched 





THE TRAVELLER'S LIBRARY. 
On yee RE NY will be mas TEN G Is. 


< + + 
By THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY. 
Reprinted from,“ Critical and Historical Essays coutributed 
“to the Edinburgh Keview 
Forming. the first work of a new Sovten entitled 
“© Tas Travecier’s Liprary.” 

*,* The “Traveccer’s Lisrary,” to be sold at One Shilling 
each Part, is intended to comprise books of valuable information 
in s form adapted for reading while travelling, and at the same 
time of a character that will render them worthy of preservation. 
Mr. Macaulay’s Memoir of Warren Hastings, taken from his His- 
torical Essays, will commence the publication, ard will be followed 
by his Essay on Lord Clive, and by republications of other works of 
acknowledged merit, the price of which has hitherto confined them 
withina comparatively ened circle of readers. 


ctuses may be had of all Booksellers. 
London: LON GMAN, BH OWN. GREEN, and LUNGMANS. 

ue PARLOUR MAGAZINE of the 

LITERATURE of ALL NATIONS. To be continued 
qockiy, o peaee 2d.—It will be the largest and the cheapest of the 
Week agazines. The first ~- guy on! be a double Re at the 
by Price, One half of it will be ed to an written 
article. HOW TO ENJOY LONDON DU RING OE EXHI.- 





PRINTED IN THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


tad al A beautiful Steel Engraving will be given with the 
Number. 
London: Printed in the Crystal Palace, and pobiahed by 


HOULSTON and STON EMAN, and Book: ellers everywhere 





WORKS ON GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 


GLOSSARY OF TERMS.USED IN 

GRECIAN, ROMAN, ITALIAN, AND GOTHIC AR- 

CHITECTURE. Fifth on, enlarged. Exemplified by more 
than 1700 Woodcuts. 3 vols. 8vo 2. 8s. 


AN ESSAY on the ORIGIN and DEVELOPE- 
MENT of WINDOW TRKACEKRY in ENGLAND, with numerous 
Illustrations. By Epvwarp A. Freeman, M.A., late Fellow of 
we College, Uxford. 8vo. 2is.; or in Four ‘Parts, price 


a INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 
GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. By Joun yay! Parxer, Esq., 
F.8.A. 16mo., with 110 Illustrations. Pri x 

RICKMAN’S GOTHIC “ARC HITECTURE. 
An ——— to Discriminate the Different Styles of Architecture 
in England. By the late Thomas Kickman, F.S.A. With thirty 
Engravings on Steel by Le Keux, &c.. and 465 on Wood, of the 
best examples, from Original Drawings by F. a O. Jewitt, 
and P. H. Delamotte. Fifth Edition. Svo. 

The ECCLESIASTICAL a " ARCHITEC- 
TURAL ge ay eg of ENGLAND. Vol. L Diocese of 
Oxford. Svo. cloth, 7, ’ 4 

The CALEN D AR of the ANGLICAN CHURCH 
ILLUSTRATED. With brief Accounts of the Saints who have 
Churches dedicated in their Names, or whose Images are most 
frequently met with in England: the early Christian and Me- 
diwval Symbols; and an Index of Emblems. With numerous 
Woodcuts. Foolscap Svo. 108. 6 

Oxford: JOHN HENRY PARKER, 
London. 


EW WORKS ON ART, PUBLISHED 


by WINSOR and NEWTON, 38, RATHBONE-PLACE. 






and 377, Strand, 








h Edition, pri 
THE ART of LANDSC APE. PAINTING in 
WATER-COLOU RS. 
By THOMAS RoW BK ITHAM, Professor of Drawing to the Royal 
aval School ; and 
THOMAS L. ROWBOTHAM, Jun.,’ Member of the New Society 
of Painters in Water-Colours. 
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